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a | TWATER KENT systems continue to give 
Wt 4 & maximum ignition satisfaction after years eet 
of service. b eal 


A tribute to the careful design and excellent 
manutacturing that have made this system the 
choice of a large number of American car manu- | 
facturers—and hundreds of thousands of satis- | 
fied motorists. 
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You can’t expect fly- 
wheel gears, made of 
brittle cast iron, to stand 
up under the battering | 
which inexpert handling 


of the starter causes. 


The teeth of the Logan gears are 
chamfered to a rounded angle of 45°. 
This design, developed in collabora- 
tion with one of America’s greatest 
starter manufacturers, sures a quiet, 
easy mesh with starter pinion besides 
affording maximum strength to each 
tooth. 
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Batter Proof! 


¢ AST iron flywheel gears are not good of a bar of 1035 S. A. E. steel, shaped to 
\“ enough for a good car. They invite a ring, heat treated and electrically weld- 
trouble and owner dissatisfaction. ed at the joint. It has no weak point. 
The gear teeth are then cut to accurate 
pitch and given a scientifically correct 
chamfer to insure a perfect mesh with 
the starter pinion. 


Instead of casting the flywheel gears in- 
tegral with the flywheel why not simply 
cast the flywheel and equip it with a 
Logan Ring Gear? 


In this way without adding perceptibly Logan gears can be made for your fly- 
to production costs you can make your wheel. They will improve your car. 
flywheel immune to trouble. 

Write for complete information and quo- 


The: seth: OE he Lagan meeps y- tations—send your flywheel blueprints. 


wheel cannot batter nor strip and they 
are so designed as to engage and mesh 


erfectl ith the starter pinion. 
P iin 7 — Kauffman Metal Products Co. 


The Logan Flywheel Ring Gear is made Bellefontaine, Ohio 
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: RING GEARS 
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Motor 


Begun, 


Car Development Just 
W.C. Durant Declares 


Talk of saturation point silly. Automobile business still in in- 


fancy. Predicts new type of production and distribution. High- 


ways of future will make possible radical structural changes. 


Lighter motors will serve needs. Foreign markets not scratched. 


ROFOUND faith in 
P the future is the 

cornerstone upon 
which the automotive in- 
dustry must build if it is 
to rise to the heights 
which destiny evidently 
intended for it. There 
can be no profound faith 
where there is not vision. 
The stupendous success of 
the motor vehicle up to 
this time has been due to 
the fact that it was spon- 
sored in the early days by 
men with vision. Having 
vision does not mean be 
ing a visionary, although 
the public hailed as vision- 
aries fifteen years ago the 
men who were able to 
sense something of what 


the automobile would mean in the life of the nation 


to-day. 


One of the greatest ‘visionaries’ 
a half ago was William Crapo Durant. A good many 


By James Dalton 




















W. C. Durant says— 


HERE are not enough cars running to- 
day even to equip properly the farms 
of the country. 

The motor car business is still in its in- 
fancy and automobile development is not ye! 
out of the experimental stage. 

The next 20 years will witness an expan- 
scion more marvelous than the past two de- 
cades. 

Future production and distribution meth- 
ods will be based entirely upon competency, 
experience and sound judgment. 

Most of us will live to see the country cov- 
ered with a network of motor highways. 

Highways of the future will make possible 
radical changes in automebile construction 
with lighter motors and tighter cars. 














Then, two years 
’ 


of a decade and 


ago, 


people regarded him not 
only as a dreamer but 
mad when he planned and 
built the great Buick plant 
in 1907. But his vision 
has long since been justi- 
fied. He was again hailed 
as a visionary when he or- 
ganized the General Mo- 
tors Corp. a couple of 
years later. 

Then Durant had an 
other “dream” and formed 
the Chevrolet Motor Co. 
with a capital of $80,000,- 
000 and plants in eleven 
cities. Later, when he 
merged that big enterprise 
with General Motors, peo- 
ple began to concede that 
he might be a dreamer, 
but that he had an ex- 


ceedingly hard business head. 

a combination of circum- 
stances arose which forced Durant out of the great 
combination he had built and for the second time in 
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his career the skeptics remarked “Durant is through.” 

But Durant hadn’t lost his vision and he wasn’t 
through. In the two years which have intervened he 
has again demonstrated his genius and his profound 
faith in the future of the automobile. His vision and 
his faith have enabled him to accomplish what seemed 
impossible in a period of great business depression and 
his development of a second great automotive combina- 
tion is well under way. 


ERE are some of the reasons why Durant had 

enough confidence in the future of the industry to 
stake his own future on a new automotive enterprise 
at a time when most people outside the industry and a 
good many of those within 
it, were convinced the 
bottom had fallen out: 

“There are not enough 
automobiles running to- 
day even to equip properly 
the 6,350,000 farms in the 
United States alone,” he 
says with all the emphasis 
at his command. 

“Every mile of new 
highway that is built cre- 
ates a market for many 
new automobiles. Most 
countries haven’t started 
to build roads yet. 

“This constant talk 
about a ‘saturation point’ 
is silly. There isn’t any 
such point. The more au- 
tomobiles built and suc- 
cessfully marketed, the 
more it will be necessary 
to build. Every day that 
passes adds at least one 


more practical use to 
which automobiles may be 
put. 


“Nearly everybody car- 
ries a watch but the 
watchmakers are still mak- 
ing watches in increased 
quantities. 

“The motor car business 
is still in its infancy. The 
development of the auto- 
mobile is still at the ex- 
perimental stage. 

“The next twenty years will witness an expansion of 
the business of automobile making more marvelous by 
far than that of the two decades through which we have 
just passed. 

“Relatively speaking, the automobile business to-day 
is in the same position that railroad development was 
thirty years ago.” 

Durant draws a remarkable parallel between the de- 
velopment of the railroads and the motor vehicle, ap- 
parently basing his predictions on the experiences of the 
steam carriers. He presents a graphic picture of the 
highways of the future and predicts that the character 
of these highways will make possible the development 
of a light, simple and economically operated motor car 
that will completély revolutionize transportation 
methods. 

The automobile business of the future, he says, will 
be built upon a firm commercial basis with keen competi- 
tion eliminating the incompetent and wasteful. This 


MOTOR CAR DEVELOPMENT 
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era of sound thinking he believes is already at hand. 

Durant believes that out of the present strife for sales 
and dealers will come a completely new type of motor 
production and distribution with old methods ruthlessly 
cast aside and replaced by a system based entirely upon 
competency, experience and sound judgment. While he 
does not express the thought in so many words, it is evi- 
dent he expects a survival of the fittest. 

“Most of us can look back thirty years,” says Durant, 
“and recall the early development of this country’s rail- 
roads. It will be remembered that the ties and rails 
were laid on the surface, the one track lines following 
the contour of the land and avoiding the obstacles in 
the way by circling around them. The ballast for the 
tracks was made from the 
cinders from the ash pits 
of the locomotives travel- 
ing over them. Time sav- 
ing was not the factor that 
it has since become. Up 
to that period we had been 
accustomed to water traffic 
with mule power, and days 
instead of hours had been 
required to reach a given 
point. Even the crude 
railroad facilities were so 
great an improvement that 
we thought we were ap- 
proaching the millennium. 

“The building of the 
railroads quickly became 
the ambition of the capi- 
talists so called, in every 
community, visions of ex- 
traordinary profit attract- 
ing most of the available 
money in the country. 

“Wealth created opul- 
ency and when opulency 
grew bold adverse legisla- 
tion gave the railroad 
business its first jolt. But 
out of this jolt came 4 
railroad development 
which made possible the 
luxurious traveling facili- 
ties which we later en- 
joyed. To avoid the pay- 
ment of taxes over and 
above a stipulated figure 
fixed by law, the railroads turned their earnings back 
into their properties, improving road beds, straightening 
lines and buying more substantial equipment. 

“From the single track they developed the double track 
line and then additional tracks were provided for slow 
freight traffic. 

“The short lines were extended and connections were 
made from point to point until finally we had our trans- 
continental systems with mile-a-minute trains, dining 
and Pullman car service, and luxuries previously un- 
dreamed. 


66 HEN the first automobiles appeared they were de- 
signed merely to supplant the horse, just as the 
railroads supplanted the canal boats. It was necessary 
to build the motor car to contend with highway condl- 
tions as they existed. 
“The dirt roads of those days were for the most part 
the early trails of the pioneers, following the line o! 
least resistance, avoiding the obstacles in their path 
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by circling around them and following their winding 
courses in and out, up and down, with little regard to the 
distance to be covered from point to point. 

“To encourage motor travel and to meet the demands 
of the early motorists, these old trails were given new 
surfaces. As the popularity of the automobile grew, 
cities and towns vied with one another in the building 
of so-called motor highways until the states took over 
the main roads and began experimentation in surfacing. 

“To-day the states are connecting up the short lines 
and creating systems of highways, but this develop- 
ment is still experimental. 

“Gradually we are approaching the time when our 
highway systems will compare with the road-beds of 
the railroads. Gradually we are seeing the need for 
parallel lines to compare with the double-tracked rail- 
ways. Eventually we will see the four-track lines dupli- 
cated in highway construction to provide for rapid pas- 
senger traffic and the slower freight truck transporta- 
tion. 

“Most of us will live to see this whole country covered 
with a network of motor highways built from point to 
point as the bird flies, the hills cut down, the dales 
bridged over, the obstacles in the path removed. 

“Highway intersections will be built over or under 
the through lines and the present dangers of motor 
travel, one after another, will be eliminated. 

“Even now we see indications of this development, 
but, with the Federal Government realizing the need of 
National control, our ‘Riverside Drives’ and ‘Ocean Park- 
ways’ will be extended from coast to coast and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf. 


Predicts Lighter Motors 


“These highways of the future will make possible 
radical changes in automobile construction, less power- 
ful and, therefore, much lighter motors will be neces- 
sary and with the weight taken from the motor the car 
will be lighter built, for it is the strain created by the 
powerful power plants required to meet present needs 
that makes necessary the heavily constructed car of to- 
day. 

“The point of absorption? We will not approach it 
for twenty years and, by that time, the motor car will be 
so extensively used that replacements will require capa- 
city production constantly. 

“We read of 50,000 motor cars passing Columbus Circle 
in a ten-hour period, or of the thousands of cars con- 
stantly traveling on some exceptionally prominent and 
well-built highway and we think the limit has been 
reached, but there are hundreds of thousands of miles 
of highways in this country over which the passing of a 
dozen cars a day is rare indeed. The character of the 
highways alone is responsible. Millions more automo- 
Xiles would be in constant daily use in America to-day if 
highway conditions permitted their economic or even 
comfortable operation. 

“Hundreds of thousands of people in this country 
would find the automobile practicable to their needs if 
the highways made rapid transportation in their neigh- 
borhoods permissible. 

“And yet I have confined my observations to this 
country alone. South America, with its wonderful un- 
touched resources and its area vastly greater than that 
of North America, has practically no highways at all 
outside a twenty-mile radius of a few of its larger cities. 
Asia, Siberia, Africa and large areas in Europe, to say 
nothing of western Canada and Mexico, have compara- 
tively few highways that even will permit of motor 
travel. 

“But motor highways will be built to reach the inac- 
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cessible points of the world, and America will build the 
«automobiles that will travel over these highways, for 
America alone of all the countries of the globe is capable 
of the quantity production that will be required to meet 
the world’s motor needs of the future.” 

Durant’s visions of the future are not playing him 
false. He’s not guessing at what’s going to happen. He 
knows what the years to come hold for the motor vehicle. 

When Durant retired from General Motors for the 
second and last time, he had only to announce his in- 
tention of re-entering the automotive field to bring flock- 
ing to him many of the men who had grown up with him 
and profited by his business sagacity. He found no diffi- 
culty in obtaining all the millions he needed as capital 
without going into Wall Street to get it. 


$32,500,000 Business 


There were a good many people who proclaimed that 
Durant was merely an organizer and a speculator and 
that he never again would build motor cars in large 
quantities. To-day his company ranks eighth in point of 
production and these critics have been put to flight. 
Durant cars did not go into production until August, 
1921, and in the thirteen months which intervened up to 
Aug. 31, last, the plants operated by the divisional com- 
panies of Durant Motors had built and marketed 34,845 
Durant four and six-cylinder cars. The total value of 
this product, at wholesale, was $32,500,000. 

In addition to this achievement, Durant has purchased 
the second biggest automobile plant in the country in 
which to manufacture the Star, which has been designed 
to compete with the Ford; has perfected the Mason 
truck, has purchased the Locomobile and is building 
plants for the production of the Flint, which will be 
based on the designs for the Chrysler six for the develop- 
ment of which the Willys Corp. spent many millions of 
dollars at Elizabeth, N. J. 

The Star is now going into production, although it 
was shown for the first time only last March. Since then 
10,000 dealers and distributors have applied for sales 
franchises and 1000 dealers have been appointed. Or- 
ders for approximately 500,000 Stars have been received 
and orders for 120,000 have been accepted. Star Mo- 
tors, Inc., has 20,000 stockholders. 

This is only a sketchily drawn picture of what has 
been accomplished in two years by a man who started 
anew at the age of 60. It shows what vision and faith 
in the automobile have done for W. C. Durant. 





TATISTICAL data gathered by the Danish govern- 
ment reveals that the demand of the automobile in- 
dustry in that country is for a light car. The figures show 
there to be 15,635 automobiles in Denmark at the close of 
1921 and of this number 6890, or nearly one-half of the 
total number, are 10 to 12 hp. 

Even smaller horsepower automobiles are in demand, the 
figures indicate, showing that out of the total registra- 
tion 2878 had engines rated from 6 to 8 hp. Only 270 ma- 
chines had over 20 hp. 

Taxis and buses, numbering a total of 1946, were for the 
greater part rated at from 6 to 12 hp. There were at the 
close of last year 4679 trucks having a total of 66,552 hp. 
Of this number 1651 had from 10 to 12 hp. each; 1255 
had from 12 to 20 hp. each; 901 over 20 hp.; 510 from 6 to 
10 hp., and 26 less than 6 hp. 

One of the weaknesses in the case of American cars is 
the comparatively poor parts service which is rendered by 
the local dealers. So serious is this, according to cable 
advices, that a syndicate is being formed which involves 
the centralization of parts service for all American cars, 
headquarters to be in Scandinavia. 
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How Car Makers Can Assist Dealers in 
Handling ‘Time Sales 


Expert in operations of finance company could give valu- 


able assistance to entire sales organization as well as manu- 


facturer. Would scrutinize 


interest rates down. 


attention than ever before to the problems of 

their dealers. One of the most important of these 
is the financing of time sales. Few factories are in a 
position to assume the burden of dealer financing, even 
if they deemed it wise to do so. As a consequence, 
broadly speaking, there are only two sources from which 
the dealer can obtain the funds he needs to finance 
installment paper. They are: 


M iter vehicle manufacturers are giving greater 


From automobile finance companies. 
From his bank by pledging his own credit. 


There are few dealers so fortunately situated that they 
can supply their needs through their banks. In most 
cases their line of credit is not long and banks are not 
eager to accept long term paper in a series of compara- 
tively small notes. Most of them, therefore, have to rely 
on finance companies. Finance companies are not phil- 
anthropic institutions and they have their faults, but 
they are the best means developed thus far for financing 
time sales when the dealer’s bank won’t handle the paper. 

To most dealers, and to many manufacturers, the 
operations and the internal workings of a finance com- 
pany are a profound mystery. Dealers kick on what they 
consider the extortionate rates charged for the service 
given. Unfortunately, the finance companies have done 
little to enlighten their patrons. Such attempts at en- 
lightenment as they have made have been couched in 
language absolutely unintelligible to the average dealer. 
He will try to look wise and nod his head at the right 
time but it is all so much Greek to him. When the at- 
tempt at explanation is finished the chances are that he 
will be more convinced than ever that some one is trying 
to put something over on him. 


Most factories do not have in their organiza- 
tions a man thoroughly versed in the operations 
and requirements of finance companies. If they 
had some one entirely familiar with finance com- 
pany methods, he would be in a position to obtain 
much closer co-operation because of his under- 
standing of both sides of the case. Such a man 
would be able to give dealers and distributors in- 
valuable assistance. 


Such a man would understand clearly the legal safe- 
guards and the credit requirements with which finance 
companies must surround themselves if they are to stay 
in business. He would be able to insure prompt return 
of the money invested by the company which may have 
a contract with his factory to finance the dealer organi- 


Such a 


credit risks and thus keep 


service would be profitable. 


zation. This would make the finance company more 
eager to assist in the distribution of cars. 

For several years finance companies dealt exclusively 
with individual dealers. They have enabled the dealer 
to sell cars on time and thus materially increase his 
turn-over. Naturally the factories have benefited. Much 
has been written of the exorbitant rates charged for 
this service but it is significant that few finance com- 
panies have returned abnormal] profits. 

As a matter of fact some of those which operate on a 
national basis have abandoned motor vehicle paper and 
have taken up other lines as a substitute. They have 
lost heavily in some cases through the sharp practices 
of dealers. 

It has been only within the past two or three years 
that motor vehicle manufacturers, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, entered into contracts with these concerns to 
finance their dealers. 


Factory Contracts 


These factory contracts vary somewhat but in most 
cases the manufacturer insists upon the financing of the 
dealer’s sales, either upon receipt by mail of the notes 
given by the purchaser of the vehicle or by the more 
up-to-date method of having the dealer draw on the 
finance company with a sight draft with documents at- 
tached. The amount of these drafts is credited to the 
dealer’s account when presented to his bank. 


A few manufacturers have gone so far as to 
guarantee the paper presented by their dealers 
and thus they become jointly interested in it with 
the finance compary. This makes it possible for 
them, rather than the finance company, to control 
the credit operations of their dealers. 

Installment paper handled in this way makes it 
possible for the factory to know thoroughly the 
class of business its dealer is doing. 

It enables the factory to check the value of the 
notes resulting from the time sale of cars as well 
as the terms and time of payments, thus giving a 
definite line on the business methods of the dealer. 


A good many dealers are operating on a “shoe string’ 
and a good many others are none too solidly financed. 
As a consequence they are not able to finance themselves 
over periods in which sales are slow or help entirely 
sound prospects by carrying notes for them. They are 
unable to remedy the evil effects of sales made on 4! 
unsound basis. They fall down en their collections and 


some of them don’t know how to keep their books 
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straight. As a result the finance company is forced to 
become not only a banker but a collection agency and 
auditor as well. 

Finance companies present many plausible arguments 
to refute the assertion thai they charge too high rates 
for their services. They claim that the layman does not 
seem to realize that they are themselves heavy borrowers 
at the banks or thet as distributors of what is termed 
“prime financial paper’ they must lend their name to 
this paper in addition to pledging the commodity actu- 
ally back of it. It is asserted that some of these com- 
panies doing business on a national basis would be ur- 
able to exist were it not for other business such as the 
purchasing of accounts receivable. 


There seems to be some sound basis for the con- 
tention that finance companies should function as 
subsidiaries of the manufacturers and act as spe- 
cialists for the banks in the handling of the com- 
mercial paper issued when notes are given in the 
purchase of motor vehicles on time. 


The special factory-finance company plan is steadily 
coming into greater favor because it enables the dealer 
more readily to maintain an adequate stock of cars on 
his floor throughout the year. With an advantageous 
time payment rate, offered under the factory-finance 
company plan, they frequently would be able to take a 
sale away from a competitor handling a car in the same 
price class who might not be favored with as good a 
financial backing. 


Factory Plan Permits Lower Rates 


T IS because of the volume of business which normally 

would accrue to the finance company under the fac- 
tory plan that it is able to offer a lower rate than would 
be possible in dealing direct with the individual dealer. 
From the standpoint of the manufacturer, theoretically 
at least, it should help him to maintain his production 
at a more stable level because the dealer always has a 
medium: through which to handle his customer’s paper. 
Then, too, proper financing of the dealer obviates shift- 
ing about in the sales organization to find men who can 
finance themselves. 

Having in the factory organization a man who knows 
enough about the work to keep a check on the finance 
company and the dealers should result in proper lubrica- 
tion of the machinery so that the system will work 
smoothly and satisfactorily to all three of the parties 
concerned. In many cases the factories have not de- 
rived the full benefit from their arrangements with the 
finance companies because they have lacked a man 
thoroughly familiar with the machinery which has been 
set up. 

In the long run it is the dealer's credit strength which 
fortifies the manufacturer because it enables him to ab- 
sorb his full share of the factory output. It would be 
helpful to the manufacturer if such a special repre- 
sentative could devote his entire time to this special 
work. Additional sales would be possible through the 
judicious use of credit instead of merely obtaining credit 
“or orders already on the books. There would be fewer 
complaints in reference to such blanket contracts cover- 
‘ng all dealers. 


1 
“ 


Finance Problem Neglected 


jNOR the last six months most dealers have had “full or- 
der books.” A good many of those handling the more 
vopulaur lines have been able to sell for cash all the cars 
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they could get and t.iey have paid little or no attention 
to time sales. When the market tightens at some time 
in the future, as it undoubtedly will, there will be more 
or less of a scramble for financial accommodation. Some 
dealers will find, when that time comes, that they have 
been devoting all their attention to the selling end and 
that their finances have been left to drift so long as they 
did not hit shore. 

Whenever this situation arises these negligent dealers 
will condemn the home town banker or the out-of-town 
finance company if they refuse the accommodation asked 
because the dealer is unable to supply a lot of the in- 
formation which will be demanded before he can be 
given a line of credit. 


Tax Collection Methods 


HE bookkeeper of average intelligence can make up a 

statement, handle the books and be useful in many 
capacities but he cannot handle the installment paper 
which will be produced by an active selling campaign. 
Much of this paper may be past due because of lax col- 
lection methods. 

If collections do not come in promptly and it becomes 
necessary to replevin a considerable number of the vehi- 
cles which have been sold on time, it is evident that the 
installment paper covering these commodities, upon 
which the bank or the finance company has loaned 
money, becomes undesirable and must be repurchased 
by the dealer. This leaves him without sufficient work- 
ing capital and makes him a poor credit risk, not only 
from the viewpoint of the banker but also from that of 
the factory and the trade. 

Banks, as a rule, do not desire and therefore do not 
solicit long time paper and it was because of this fact 
that the discount companies came into being. Compari- 
sons have been made time and again between the charges 
made by the banks and the finance companies for the 
same service and the finance companies contend that 
there is only a slight difference when all factors ure 
taken into consideration. 

Finance companies also assert that they frequently are 
disheartened by the practices of some dealers in the 
financing of cars for stock. This short time paper is sold 
to finance companies which purchase it in the expecta- 
jion that the more desirable retail paper accruing from 
the sale of the stocked cars will find its way ha-:k to 
them, but it often happens that the retail paper goes to 
«nother finance company whose rate may be one-eighth 
of 1 per cent less than that of which 
the storage paper. 


the one carried 


Must Strengthen Financial State 
—. finance companies are looking into this questior 
~J carefully and it is probable they will refuse further 
accommodation to the dealers they do not believe have 
played fairly with them. 


It would be a wise precaution for the dealer to take 
time by the forelock and strengthen his financial fences 
with the bank or company from which he has borrowed 
in the past and to which he probably will go again when 
he needs accommodation. If he is fortunate enoug! 
be the representative of a company which has a sales 
credit specialist he will be given wise guidance and 
steered over dangerous financial rocks. He wil ( 
doubly fortunate if he can afford to have such a mar 
his own organization. Even though he may not th 


he can afford it, 
in the end. 


he may find the expense a real econom 
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The Gray Chassis—An Interesting 
Design for Quantity Production 


Has shortest powerplant used in any American chassis. 


Separate 


front plate in engine simplifies foundry work. Cost of assem- 


bling chassis said to be less than $10. 


Flywheel circulates oil 


through engine, gearset and over single-plate cotton faced clutch. 


By J. Edward Schipper 


designed as a low-priced production job, which 
would, at the same time, give a maximum of service 
and life. The chassis possesses marked individuality, the 
design being original from stem to stern. It has 100 in. 
wheelbase, weighs 1100 lb. and with the five-passenger 
phaeton body, 1585 lb. With this body, it sells at a little 
over 30 cents a lb. The chassis incorporates the shortest 
four-cylinder unit powerplant on any American chassis, 
what is probably the smallest three-speed, selective gearset 
manufactured, an extraordinarily rigid frame and a unique 
type of spring suspension of interesting characteristics. 
The chassis weight distribution favors the front end of the 
car to some extent, but with the body in place and fully 
loaded, the weight is about evenly distributed over the 
front and rear axles since the three-passenger load in the 
rear seat is directly over the rear axle, 
The manufacture of a car of this price class selling under 


digo Gray car presents an interesting study, for it was 


Side elevation of Gray chassis showing 

body outline and the suspension with quar- 

ter elliptic springs. Note the malleable 

wedge between forward ends of double rear 
springs 





$500 presents an interesting problem, not only in design, 
but in service and in economics of manufacture. For in- 
stance, it costs at the present time well under $10 per car 
to assemble. This cost will decrease as the production rate 
increases. It is generally true, moreover, that a car which 
is easy to assemble is also easy to service because the same 
features of construction which make the parts go together 
readily make disassembly easy. It must be remembered 
that, in a car selling at this figure, the same spirit of 
economy which prompts a purchaser to secure a low-priced 
car is also a strong factor when it comes to maintenance. 
The price factor dominates, however, and every unit which 
enters the car must combine low cost with durability. A 
car designed solely from the performance standpoint with 
price a secondary consideration is approached from a di- 
rectly opposite angle. In gceing over the features of de- 
sign herewith described, it is essential to bear in mind 
that, although reliability and satisfactory performance have 
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Plan view of Gray chassis. 
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Note long bolts used to secure rear arms of engine, also the flare of front and 


rear springs 


been insisted upon, the prime essential has been to accom- 
plish these results at the lowest cost in materials, arrange- 
ment and workmanship. 

The car is designed for those who have not the time or 
inclination to keep up a vehicle which requires delicate ad- 
justment. The engine, in contrast with that in mest of 
the light-weight cars recently developed, is distinctly a low- 
speed, low compression unit. It peaks at 1700 r.p.m., at 
which speed the vehicle is operating at about 40 miles per 
hr. The average gasoline consumption, all over the coun- 
try, is said to be about 25 miles per gal. The maximum 
speed of the car is about 43 m. p. h. on the standard gear 
ratio of 3.9 to 1. 

The engine is designed as a heavy-duty type with high 
factors of safety and relatively low compression. The com- 
pression space is 28 per cent of the total volume. As a re- 
sult of the relatively low maximum pressures and tempera- 
tures the close limits used in high compression engines are 
said to be unnecessary and it is possible to use liberal clear- 
ances, and te employ cast iron valves. Light valve springs 
which conserve the valve seats and a small intake manifold 
giving high gas velocities are also employed—the latter to 
assist in carburetion. The relatively light stresses on the 
engine bearings make possible the use of a simple oiling 
system. 


Innovation in Cylinder Block Casting 


The cylinder block is a gray iron casting with the head 
separate and the upper half of the crankcase integral. The 
head is also a gray iron casting, but the bottom half of the 
crankcase is a steel stamping. A feature which is ncte- 
worthy in the cylinder block casting is that the front plate 
is separate, thereby simplifying the foundry work. A 5/16 
in. pressed steel plate to which the front cover is bolted is 
used and the bottom pan is so arranged that it can be taken 
off without disturbing this front plate and front cover. 
When the pan is dropped, all of the bearings in the engine 
are accessible from below. Another point which may be 
noted im the cylinder block casting is that it has not been 
found necessary to carry the water jacket spaces as far 


down the cylinder as is customary in higher compression 
engines. The reason for this is that, with the lower initial 
pressure, the temperatures are materially less at the bot- 
tom of the stroke. 

The cylinder head casting affords a noteworthy study in 
the arrangement of the water jackets for a thermo-syphon 
cooled engine. The large water space over the combustion 
chamber may be noted and also the manner in which the 
water is brought closely around the spark plugs. One of 
the hottest points in the chamber wall is the metal in and 
about the plug. With an engine of this size, it is sometimes 
a problem to bring the water closely around a plug. A box- 
like projection at the front end of the cylinder head casting 
gives a rigid support for the fan and carries means for 
adjusting the fan. 

The pistons are gray iron and have three rings, two above 
the wrist pin and one below. An unusual feature for a 
low-priced engine is that all of the piston rings are lapped 
into the cylinder in assembly. The piston is a flat-head 
type and measures 3% in. both in diameter and length. 
The head is ribbed transversely and longitudinally to assist 
in carrying the heat away from the center of the head, as 
well as in distributing the load to the wrist pin. These 
pistons are as light as is consistent with the material and 
low priced manufacture. They weigh 26 oz. and in as- 
sembly are selectively chosen. 

The wrist pins are clamped in the upper end of the rod, 
the bearings being on bronze bushings in the piston bosses. 
The connecting rods are drop-forged, I-beam section of 

.35 carbon steel, heat treated. Holes are drilled both in 
the upper and lower halves of the connecting rod bearings 
for easy entrance of oil. Scoops are placed on the bot- 
tom of the connecting rods to assist in the splash lubrica- 
tion. The connecting rod lower bearing caps are held in 
place by two nickel steel bolts. The connecting rods are 
7 in. long center to center. 

Three main bearings with drop-forged main bearing 
caps each held in place by four alloy steel bolts are used to 
support the 114, in. high carbon steel crankshaft. An in- 
teresting fact in connection with the choice of a carbon 
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steel shaft for this engine is that it would have been pos- 
sible to use, as is the practice in some of the other low 
priced cars, an alloy steel shaft of smaller diameter. The 
cost, however, is said to be exactly the same, the rigidity 
factor is greater in the larger diameter carbon steel shaft 
than it is in the smaller alloy steel. With the support given 
by the large main bearings, which measure in length, re- 
spectively, from front to rear, 1%4, 1°, and 2!» in., ample 
stiffness is secured. 

Helical gears are employed to drive the camshaft and the 
yenerator units. The thrust of the helical gears is taken 
on a button in the timing gear cover. This cover is a very 
interesting casting, performing not only the function of a 
housing for the timing gears, but also supporting the oil 
filler and breather and carrying, by means of three studs, 
the entire generator unit which includes the generator, 
coil and breaker box. This camshaft is supported on three 
bearings which step down in size from 1 7-16 in. diameter 
so that the entire camshaft can be withdrawn threugh the 
front end of the engine. The camshaft bearings are bronze 
bushed, although this is slightly more expensive in initial 
cost than cast iron bearings directly in the block casting. 
The bushings are used to make a simpler and cheaper re- 
placement. This is one of the instances which show that 
although it has been laid out with low cost primarily in 
mind, it is still built with the idea that ease of maintenance 
and accessibility must not be sacrificed to secure low man- 
ufacturing cost. 

An original feature in connection with the valve layout 
is the use of cast iron push rods with chilled faces. This 
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has proven to be very successful and since no bushing is 
employed in the push rod guide, a cast iron against cast 
iron bearing surface is provided, which, with ample lubri- 
cation, should insure long life. A valve adjustment of the 
usual type is provided. The exhaust and inlet valves are 
interchangeable, being 1% in. diameter in the clear, with 
a lift of 7-32 in. In place of the usual 45 to 60 lb. spring, 
a 35 lb. spring is employed and with the low lift, the inerti« 
forces are kept down, consequently giving reduced wear 
on the valve seat. The low pressure valve springs act some- 
what in the nature of a governor and have a great deal t: 
do with the fact that the engine peaks at 1700 r. p. m. 
With the 35 lb. spring, the followers leave the cams at 
about 1500 r. p. m., giving a lag in the valve action, which, 
of course, is responsible for the drop in the power curve. 


Low Pressure Oiling System 


The oiling system is circulating splash, the clutch and 
fivwheel housing acting as the oil reservoir. Oil is picked 
up by the teeth in the flywheel, carried to the top of the 
casing and dropped into a funnel shaped opening or mouth 
at the end of a !% in, tube which runs the entire length of 
the crankcase, with sufficient inclination to give a positive 
supply of oil even when the car is ascending a steep grade. 
A low-pressure oiling system has been chosen because it is 
fool-proof, will give a positive feed and is not apt to clog. 
At the top of the flywheel housing there is a plug through 
which a wire can be inserted and run through the entire 
length of the oil tube. The curve at the rear end of th: 
oil tube below the funnel mouth is very easy so that it is 








Part sectional view of the Gray powerplant, showing single plate clutch which is cotton faced and runs 
in oil 
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easy to pass a wire into the tube. The diameter of the 
tube is so large that oil will start to flow through readily 
even in winter weather. 

At the bottom of the flywheel housing there is a trap 
cast integrally with the housing which acts as a sediment 
collector. A drain plug is placed at the bottom of this sedi- 
ment pocket. In the assembly of the engine, the oil is 
changed four times during the running-in and final as- 
sembly processes. This results in a clean engine at the time 
it reaches final inspection. The oil from the !'» in. tube 
is fed directly to the three main bearings and from the 
end of the tube passes onto the timing gears. The pistons, 
camshaft and other working parts of the engine are all 
taken care of by splash thrown up from the scoops on the 
end of the connecting rods from the trough formed in the 
bottom oil pan. 


10 In. Water Head for Cooling 


The thermo-syphon system is so arranged as to have a 
10 in. water head which has keen found to promote rapid 
circulation of water in the radiator. The free flowing 
type of tubular radiator is employed through which it is 
possible to circulate from 20 to 22 gal. per min. The water 
outlet is 134 in. inside diameter and the system carries 5 
gal. and 1 pt. Because of the fact that this is a rather 
short stroke engine, the head is considerably below the 
hood, which permits of the large head of water mentioned. 

The fan is a four-blade stamping driven by a belt from 
a pulley on the end of the crankshaft and has an ingenious 
die-cast aluminum hub which is made hollow to provide an 
oil reservoir in which oil is circulated by centrifugal force 
due to the action of an eccentric oil slinger. The per- 
iphery of the die-casting forms the fan pulley. 

The fuel system is fed from an 8 gal. gasoline tank 
mounted in straps beneath the cowl. A hot-spot form of 
manifold is employed in connection with a Scoe carbureter. 

The exhaust manifold is 1°, in. in diameter. The car- 
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bureter is offset from the center of the engine so as to pro- 
vide space for the generator and ignition units. The mani- 
fold has been designed with sharper bends in one direction 
than the other to counteract any bad effect which the non- 
central location might: have entailed. The wires to the 
spark plugs are short and the overhead location of the 
spark plugs makes for accessibility. It has been found 
that a long shank spark-plug gives the best result from 
the standpoint of acceleration, probably due to the fact 
that it brings the spark close to the center of the combus- 
tion chamber, thereby reducing the time of combustion. 


Clutch and Gearset Unit with Engine 


The clutch and gearset are assembled with the engine to 
form a unit powerplant which measures only 38! in. long 
over-all. The clutch operates in the flywheel housing 
which acts also as a lubricating reservoir and therefore 
runs in oil. It is a single plate type 9°4 in. in diameter and 
the plate is faced with compressed cotton which has been 
selected, according to the Gray engineers, because the heat 
generated is not sufficient to require the use of asbestos 
and a gain of 25 to 35 per cent is claimed to have been 
made in coefficient of friction. The total pressure of the 
six clutch springs is between 1100 and 1300 lb. These 
springs are spaced about the circumference of the clutch 
disk and are held in place by a pressed steel plate in which 
are formed the cupped spring retainers. This plate is cor- 
rugated for stiffness. The pressure plate is made quite 
heavy and really forms part of the flywheel weight. Owing 
to the mass of this part, it also is of considerable value in 
carrying away heat and the Gray company claims it is pos- 
sible to slip this clutch indefinitely withcut burning the 
surface. Because of the large area of the clutch surface, 
the unit pressure is only 28 lb. per sq. in. The bronze 
throwout bearing on the clutch shaft can be replaced when 
worn through the hand hole in the clutch housing. It is 
necessary to remove only one set screw to reach this bear- 
ing. Ancther feature of the clutch is the fact that there is 
a spring on the pedal which separates the collar from the 
thrust bearing so that normally there is no engagement 
and consequently no wear between the collar and the 
throwout yoke. There is no adjustment provided on this 
clutch and it is claimed that none is necessary because any 
wear which takes place is compensated for by the springs. 
The clutch can be assembled with a wrench and without the 
aid of special tools. Gearshifting is facilitated due to the 
fact that the rotating masses are light.. The assembly 
gives a narrow rotating mass which, it is claimed, when 
put in static balance, is also in rotative balance. 


Gearset Design Helps Secure Silence 


The gearset is probably the smallest three-speed selec- 
tive unit on any American car. The span between the 
bearings on the lower shaft is only 4°% in. and on the upper 
shaft only 5 in. Because of this and also because there is 
no flat surfaces on the housing the problem of silence is 
considerably simplified. The main shaft is mounted on 
Timken tapered roller bearings, both the shaft and gears 
being alloy steel. The gears have a face width of 9-16 and 
14, in. They are lubricated by oil which circulates through 
the oiling system of the engine from the clutch housing. 
There is a dam which permits the oil level to mount to the 
proper height in the gearset. The gearset cover plate con- 


tains the shift lever and interlock. There is an anti-rattle 
and oil-proof spring mounted underneath the ball holding 
this unit tightly against the cover plate. 

The emergency brake is also mounted at the rear end of 
the gearset and acts on a drum riveted to a brake hub 
which is secured to the transmission shaft by an S. A. E. 
The brake actuating mechanism 


standard taper joint. 
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Timken front axle used in Gray chassis 


consists of a double cam with a single spring for spreading 
the band on release. The spring is mounted freely on the 
shaft between the two cam followers and the cams them- 
selves are keyed to the brake actuating shaft. When the 
shaft is rotated by the movement of the emergency brake 
lever, the two followers are squeezed together, carrying 
the brake band with them. On release, the spring brings 
the follower ‘back with the cams. 

At the rear end of the gearset is mounted the front uni- 
versal joint which is a Mechanics’ Machine, slip joint type. 
This drives the tubular propeller shaft and a second uni- 
versal joint of the same make carries the drive to the rear 
axle. The latter unit is a Timken design made especially 
for this car. The axle complete weighs 95 lb., which is 
only 414 per cent of the loaded weight of the car, thus pro- 
viding an unusual weight ratio factor. The axle is a semi- 
floating type, one feature of which is the large diameter 
axle tube which is said to provide a safety factor of 10 
against road impact stresses. 


Real Axle Follows Timken Practice 


The pinion shaft is mounted on two Timken bearings 
of the new short series type and drives through spiral bevel 
gears having a ratio of 3.9 to 1. This ratio is multiplied 
by ratios in the gearbox of 1.6 to 1 in second gear, 3.38 to 
1 in low and 4.16 to 1 reverse. The axle construction fol- 
lows usual Timken practice. An interesting point, how- 
ever, is the leather spring-retained washer just beyond the 
outer wheel bearing for retaining the oil. As will be noted 
in the sectional drawing, the washer is bent inward against 
the inner surface of the drop forged, burnished wheel 
hub. Any pressure which is built up within the tube tends 
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to force the washer more tightly against the hub and con- 
sequently prevent leakage. The drawing herewith does not 
show the small spring which is now mounted against the 
leather washer to force it against the wheel hub. 

The rear wheel service brakes are internal, wrapping 
band type and are fully enclosed. They are 10 in. in di- 
ameter with a 114 in. face. Owing to the fact that the 
brake bands are supported solely at the top, considerable 
wrapping action is claimed in both directions for this 
brake. The wheels are of wood, artillery type, and the 
hubs are drop forgings. 

One of the most interesting features of the chassis is 
the frame layout. The frame has no malleables in its en- 
tire structure and weighs but 82.lb. The main side mem- 
bers are 414 in. deep with a 1%4 in. upper flange and 24% 
in. lower flange. The stock is 1% in. thick. The engine 
mounting is of the three-point type. Nickel steel cap 
screws 8 in. long are used to attach the two rear arms to 
the frame and the front point of support is slightly to the 
left of the center line of the engine, but about on a line 
with the center of gravity. This permits of simplification 
of the front end, as it gets the motor support away from 
the end of the crankshaft. Because of the unique spring 
suspension, some side twist is put in the frame as the 
springs are deflected. In the case of the front end, the 
spring in the frame is spread through a great part of the 
length and the twist on the crankcase is absorbed through 
elongation of the nickel steel cap screws used in the mount- 
ing of the engine. The use of the “4% in. nickel steel bolt 
at this point has been found to compensate fully for the 
frame distortion and no trouble has developed at this point, 
although a mounting of this kind is a new departure. 


Tubular Cross Member Key to Frame 


From a structural standpoint, the tubular cross-member 
is the key to the entire frame. This tubular member is 
placed at the point in the frame where the torsion from the 
rear spring is greatest. A drop-forged, heat treated plate 
is riveted to both the tubular cross-member and to the 
frame and also takes the driving thrust and twist, due t? 
the fact that the front ends of the rear springs are sup- 
ported at this point. The angularity in the rear springs 
has been found to be instrumental in decreasing side sway. 
An unusual feature in the suspension and mounting is the 
use of a malleable wedge which 
is placed between the upper and - sas ati “ 
lower units of the double-quarter 
elliptic rear spring, tending to 
line up the spring plates and, at 
the same time, to distribute the 
driving stress over all of them, 
instead of allowing the entire HH! 



























































Gray-Timken rear axle. Note large tubing employed, also the expanding brake which is a self-wrapping 
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driving stress to be transmitted from the main leaves of 
the springs to the spring bolt. In suspensions of this kind, 
one of the troubles which has developed is the shearing of 
the spring bolts, due to localization of the driving stresses. 
By means of this wedge shaped piece and the bolts which 
tie together the entire spring assembly, together with the 
wedge, the stress is so distributed that it is claimed that 
this trouble is eliminated. Due to the rigidity of the 
tubular cross-member with the forged supporting gussets, 
no rear cross-member has been found necessary. The steel 
tube is 21% in. in diameter and is of the brazed type. 

The front axle is the Timken type with plain bearings at 
the king pins, these being fitted with spiral grooves for oil 
lubrication. The king pin diameter is 11-16 in. The front 
wheels are mounted on Timken short series roller bearings. 
The steering gear is the worm gear type with full adjust- 
ment providing four locations of the gear in case of wear. 
The gear provides a 6% to 1 reduction. The turning 
angle is 40 deg., giving a 28 ft. turning diameter. The 
steering wheel is 16 in. in diameter and the column car- 
ries the spark and throttle control units in a very simple 
manner. The throttle mechanism is carried around the 
cylinder block by a simple linkage, while the spark control 
is connected from the end of the column directly through a 
hole in the cylinder block to the distributor on the oppo- 
site side. 

On the chassis is mounted a light weight body which has 
unusual foot room for the wheelbase. The shortness of the 
powerplant is instrumental in helping secure the large pas- 
senger space. The doors are 21 in. wide. A recent de- 
velopment in the car has been the elimination of the wood 
running board and its replacement with a steep stamping 
which provides additional strength with greater economy. 
A further improvement has been the replacement of the 
plain windshield glass by plate glass. Deliveries are now 
going forward at the rate of about 80 per day. Production 
for the month of September exceeded 1500 cars. 
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Worm and wheel steering gear in Gray chassis 


Governor for Tractor Engines 


GOVERNOR of the fly-ball type, the essential parts of 

which have been used on governors for steam en- 
gines for many years, is now being marketed, for tractor, 
portable engine and similar installations, by the Pickering 
Governor Co. This governor is arranged, as a rule, for 
belt drive to a pulley on a horizontal shaft. Thence the 
drive is through bevel gears to a vertical shaft about which 
the fly-balls rotate. The working parts are fully inclosed 
by a metal casing designed to exclude dust and water and 




















Pickering governor showing detail of range adjusting device 





provided with a removable cover giving ready access for 
lubrication and inspection. 

The governor is fitted with an adjusting device, termed a 
“ball ranger.” This consists of a screw with hand wheel 
and lock nut, and three balls fitted into the lower part of the 
casting which supports the vertical shaft. Turning the 
handle raises or lowers the vertical shaft through the 
motion imparted to the balls and thus changes the speed 
range through which the governor is effective. By this 
means the operator can vary the maximum speed to suit the 
condition of service. The adjusting screw can be con- 
nected, if desired, to an extension shaft with universal 
joints, thus providing means for speed adjustment at the 
hand of an operator some distance from the engine. 





Motorcycles Popular in Palermo 

HE use of motorcycles is steadily increasing around 
T Palermo, Italy, and machines are finding a ready sale. 
The present time is opportune, says Consul Nathan in a 
report received by the Department of Commerce, for Amer- 
ican motorcycle manufacturers to enter the market and 
develop their business in this district. The Italian 


“Bianchi” retails for 3,000 lire as compared to American 
motorcycles which sell for about 14,000 lire on account of 
heavy duties varying from 3,000 to 3,500 lire according 
to the premium on gold. 
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New Low Priced Six Assembled from 
Well Known Parts 


New Barley car is characterized by frame of unusually 


stiff construction. Radiator has novel mounting on two 


ball-pads. Designed to prevent distortion. Continental 


engine and Columbia axles among units employed. 


HE new car announced by: the Roamer Motor Car 

Co., manufacturer of the Roamer, is to be a low 

priced six cylinder model bearing the name of the 
Barley six. It includes a set of units well known in the 
automobile field, notably the Continental 6-Y engine, Borg 
& Beck 10 in. clutch, Fuller gearset, Merchant & Evans 
fabric universals, Colum- 
bia axles, Jacox steering 
gear and Delco electrical 
equipment. 

These units are biought 
together in a chassis of 118 
in. wheelbase and will be 
supplied with a complete 
line of bodies shortly te ve 
put into production. The 
bodies are made at the 
Roamer plant and are sim- 
ilar in appearance and 
characteristics to the low 
straight line types which 
have characterized the Reamer car. 

Although this is a car made up of units purchased out- 
side the plant it nevertheless has a number of distinctive 
points of design. The frame has been made excepticnall, 


stiff, the side rails are of channel with an 8 in. web and 
Integral gussets are em- 


2 in. flanges. The stcck is % in. 





ployed for anchoring the cross members and there is a 
box section cross member at the center which contributes 
largely to the rigidity of the frame. In addition there is a 
heavy tubular cress member against which the side rails 
are drawn up by a through bolt. 

To prevent distortion of the radiator when mounting it 
to the frame this unit rests 
on two ball plates which 
find their own seat. The 
radiator is a Modine with a 
Spirex core. 

Both brakes are located 
on the rear wheels and are 
without equalivers. The 








Malleable iron radiator support, showing the ball- 
pads used to prevent distortion 


brakedrums are 14 in. in di- 
ameter by a 2 in. face. ‘She 
spring suspension is semi- 
elliptic and the Hoichkiss 
drive is taken threugh 
double leaves both of these 
being wrapped about the 
front eye thus distributing the load. The rear springs are 
56 in. in length and on the phaetons one dead leaf is in- 
serted to reduce rebound. In the sedan there are two o* 
these dead leaves. The front springs are 38 in. in leugth 
and are fitted with rebound plates. A *%4 in. caster is 
given the front wheels. The car has a 30 ft. outside turn- 


New Barley chassis, showing the stiff frame which is a distinguishing feature. 
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ing diameter. Thirty-two x four in. woced wheels are 
standard. These have twelve spokes each and on the rear 
wheels the spokes are embossed and carry six extra bolts 
for increased strength. 

The bodies, like the frame, are unusually rigid and sub- 
stantially braced with structural forgings. The upholstery 
is genuine leather an option being given of tan Spanish, 
gray Spanish or black long grain. Three color combina- 
tions are also afforded in the bodies, these being liberty 
blue, coach painters green deep or moleskin deep, all with 
black fenders and chassis. The fenders are 10 in. wide, 
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have a deep crown and are braced and bolted to frame and 
body. 

The equipment includes one man top with bevel plate 
rear window, Stewart-Warner speedometer, adjustable 
drum type head lamps, Empress lubricator system, com- 
plete set of tools. 

The price of the phaeton car is $1395 f. o. b. factory. 
There are three other types of bodies including a five- 
passenger sedan at $1850, a touring sedan and a five- 
passenger sport model, on which the price has not been 
set, but will be announced in the near future. 


Two New Closed Bodies in 1923 Oakland Line 


WO new closed cars have been added to the Oakland 
TT line for 1923, a five-passenger coupe and a five-pas- 
senger sedan. The bodies for these cars are now being 
built by the Fisher Body Corp. The bodies are dis- 
tinguished from their predecessors by a lower body belt 
line and slightly lowered roof. The interior appoint- 
ments and fittings are likewise new to conform with the 
new exterior design. In this series, full crown fenders 
have been adopted as in the other cars of the 1923 Oak- 
land line. These are heavier and wider than formerly. 

To conform with the changed lines, the windows of the 
closed models are deeper and wider, which results not 
only in an improved appearance, but also in better 
visibility. All the pillars are metal covered. Included 
in the equipment are an adjustable metal visor covered 
with water-proof fabric; rear view mirror and double 
windshield wiper; rear and rear quarter curtains; dome 
light and snubbers. Door windows are regulated by 
crank control. 

Some of the refinements which are new for this year 
on both these models are cross-bar type door handles; 
pull-to handles on the door; a lock with two keys on the 
right door and an inside lock on the others. The interior 
trimming on the cushions and seat backs is plush mohair 


velour. The wall and head linings are of gray plush 
mohair velour with carpet to match. 

The five-passenger coupe takes the place of the former 
four-passenger coupe. It is built on the same chassis as 
the sedan and is provided with a platform in the rear for 
carrying a trunk, the back body panel being protected 
by metal bars. There are two wide doors opening to the 
front seat, allowing easy entrance to the rear seat when 
the front seats are tilted forward. The two front seats 
are separate and are of Pullman type. The rear seat 
accommodates three persons. The position of the rear 
seat on this car is ahead of the rear axle, thus carrying 
most of the weight between the axles and improving the 
riding qualities. 

In addition to the refinements common to both closed 
cars, the five-passenger sedan has been increased in the 
front seat width to give added room for the two occu- 
pants. The sedan has four doors. These two closed 
bodies, together with the two-passenger coupe, which 
has recently been described, make up the closed body 
line for the Oakland company for 1923. There are three 
types of open cars. The prices on the two new closed 
cars are $1,445 for the five-passenger coupe and $1,545 
for the five-passenger sedan, f. 0. b. Pontiac, Mich. 


New Corbitt Delivery Truck 


NEW model, known as the Corbitt Speed Truck, with 

a capacity of °; to 1 ton, has been brought out by 
the Corbitt Motor Truck Co. This new delivery type 
truck has a chassis weight of 3250 lb., with a body al- 
lowance of 800 |b. It is mounted on a 130-in. wheelbase 
chassis with 56-in. track and has 112 in. loading space. 

The engine is a Herschell-Spillman, 3!4-in. bore and 5- 
in. stroke, with removable cylinder heads, developing 37 
hp. at 2200 r.p.m. 

Although of small capacity, the truck is worm driven, 
employing the Sheldon rear axle. Other specialized units 
include Eisemann magneto, Stromberg  carbureter, 
Brown-Lipe gearset and clutch, Hartford universal joints, 
Ross steering gear, Stewart-Warner vacuum tank, Dyneto 
starting and lighting system, Exide heavy truck battery, 
pneumatic cord tires, Alemite chassis lubrication and 
chrome vanadium steel springs. 

The clutch is a multiple disk type. The gearset is a 
sliding selective type in unit with the engine. 

The reduction in the rear axle is 6 to 1 and in low 
speed is 20 to 1. 
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Corbitt 1-ton speed truck 


The Corbitt Co. will furnish any style body, but is 
featuring a specially designed “Carry-all” body suitable 
for the farmers’ need, which is furnished for $125. The 
price of the chassis is $1,250 f.o.b. Henderson, N. C. 
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German Railear Departs from Con- 
ventional Truck Practice 


Tramear body, frame and running gear with automotive type en- 


gine, gearset and driving mechanism is favored. Six-cylinder 75 


hp. engine selected on account of relative freedom from vibration. 


Air-operated gearset and brakes 


By Benno 


build railcars are inclined to favor a more or less 

conventional truck type of construction for this 
class of vehicle, German designers contend that it is 
better to follow light railway or tramcar practice, so 
far as body, frame and running gear are concerned, apply- 
ing to this as a starting point an engine, gearset and 
driving mechanism similar to that used in automotive 
vehicles. 

A good example of the type of railcar favored in Ger- 
pany is built by the National Automobil Gesellschaft 
(N. A. G.) of Berlin, a firm which is favorably known 
for its production of passenger cars and trucks. This 
car has some original and interesting features which 
are described below. 

The drawings in Fig. 1 show a plan and elevations of 
the railcar chassis. It will be noted that the frame is 
fitted with buffers and is provided with two solid railway 
axles. These run in plain bearings which are self-ad- 
justing when the car is operated on curves. These parts 
of the chassis and the body are similar to those em- 
ployed in German railway carriages. It will be noted 
that the engine, which is designed to operate on benzol 
fuel, is arranged behind a honeycomb radiator at one end 
of the chassis. It drives through a four-speed gearset 
and a horizontal shaft fitted with two universal joints 


A LTHOUGH American truck manufacturers who 





A good example of German railear, operated near Berlin. Frame, body and 
running gear are similar to those employed on German railways, but the car is 
propelled by a six-cylinder, 75-hp. automotive type of engine 


are controlled from either end. 


R. Dierfeld 


cf the disk type to a reverse gear situated in the center 
of the chassis frame. From the reverse gear another 
inclined universal shaft having two universal joints 
drives to the enclosed bevel gear mounted on the front 
car axle. Provision has been made in the design for 
driving by a second inclined shaft the rear as well as the 
ivont axle thus securing better traction. For average 
purposes, however, the drive to the front axle only has 
proved sufficient. 

On the rear end of the frame is mounted the fuel tank 
and the storage battery used for starting and lighting. 


Ser engine, a photograph of which is reproduced in 

Fig. 2, is of the six-cylinder type and is designed to de- 
velop 75 hp. at 950 r.p.m. It will be noted that the cylin- 
ders are cast in pairs and are provided with overhead 
valves operated by push rods and rocker arms from the 
camshaft situated on the left side of the engine. The 
four valves of each pair of cylinders are enclosed by an 
aluminum cover. Inlet and exhaust manifolds are ar- 
vanged on the same side. The carbureter is a standard 
Pallas type with the air inlet connected to an exhaust 
heated stove. The ignition is by high tension Bosch 
magneto situated on the left side of the engine. There 
is provision for automatic spark advance and a centrif- 
ugal ball-type governor is fitted to limit the maximum 
engine speed. 

The lower crankcase serves as an 
oil reservoir and carries at its lowest 
point an oil pump of gear type which 
is driven off the camshaft. Oil is de- 
livered under pressure to the main 
and big end bearings. Lubrication of 
the pistons and wristpins is cared for 
by oil thrown off by the camshaft, the 
excess oil returning to the sump after 
passing through a strainer in the 
usual manner. The centrifugal water 
pump is used for circulating water 
through the jackets and the honey- 
comb radiator, and, if necessary, 
through additional cooling tubes car- 
ried above the top of the car body. 
The usual belt driven fan is provided. 

The location of the lighting genera- 
tor and starting motor can be readily 
seen by reference to the photograph 
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of the engine, Fig. 2. In addition to 
the electric starter there is provided 
a mechanical starting device and a 
Bosch hand starter. An engine driven 
air compressor furnishes compressed 
air for applying brakes and for gear 
changing. 

The six-cylinder type of engine is 
used because of its excellent balance. 
On account of its relative freedom 
from vibration no springs or other type 
of resilient mounting have been found 
necessary. 

The design of the gearset differs 
materially from that used in conven- 
tional practice, due to the fact that 
the designers considered the usual 
hand-operated type too cumbersome, 
or too difficult to operate satisfactor- 
ily. It will be seen from the diagram 
in Fig. 3 that all the gears for the 
four-speed gearset employed are in 
constant mesh, but each pair has a 
separate cone clutch arranged for 
operation by compressed air. All 
gears on the main shaft are fastened 
positively to the shaft, but power is 
transmitted to them only when the 
clutches which are splined to the shaft are engaged by 
admitting air to the cylinders controlling the respective 
clutches. In fourth speed the drive is direct. Engage- 
ment of the clutches, which is equivalent to the opera- 
tion of a gearshift, is effected by admitting air to the 
respective cylinders through one or the other of two 
control valves located on the control panel at each end 
of the car. Fig. 3 shows the air pipe connections and 
the air valve which is operated by turning a lever to the 
desired position. With this arrangement there is no 











NEW GERMAN RAILCAR 





Fig. 2—Sia-cylinder, 75-hp. engine used to propel the N. A. G. railcar. 
governed to run at 950 r.p.m. and is said to be relatively free from vibration 
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clashing of gears, and a rapid change can be effected. 
The usual pedal operated clutch is omitted as is also the 
conventional gearshift lever. A photograph of the gear- 
set is given in Fig. 4. With an engine speed of 950 r.p.m. 
the four speeds of the car are as follows: 5.0, 6.8, 12.4 
and 22.4 m.p.h. 

This gearset is believed to be adaptable for motor truck 
use providing a suitable air compressor, such as is 
needed anyway when large pneumatic tires are fitted, is 
provided. 
























































































































































Fig. 1—Drawing showing the chassis and body of the N.A.G.railear. It is fitted with solid axles, specially 


designed gearset and reverse gear and air brakes 
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The gearset is connected by a hori- 
zontal shaft with two flexible disk FROM 
universal joints to a reverse gear 
which enables the car to travel in 
either direction. The mesh of the 
desired reverse gear is controlled by 
a compressed air cylinder similar to 
that used in the four-speed gearset. 
From the reverse gear an inclined 
propeller shaft with two metal uni- 
versal drives to an enclosed bevel 
gear on the front axle of the car. 

A hand brake operated by a screw 
mechanism similar to that used in 
railway design is provided in addi- 
tion to the air operated brake. 
Neither of the brakes act upon the 
wheels as is usual in railcar practice, 
but upon a split drum carried on the 
axle. This drum is so mounted that 
it can be removed without disturbing 
the wheels of the car. 

From the photograph and drawing 
it will be noted that the railcar is 
fitted with a crowned roof without 
the ventilating windows, which are 
commonly employed in tramcars and railcars. Sufficient 
ventilation is provided, however, by opening the upper 
portion of the hinged windows at the sides of the car 
and lowering the windows of the driver’s compartment 
at each end. 

The interior of the car is provided with cross seats for 
thirty-two passengers, and there are three emergency 
seats in the driver’s compartment at the rear end, where 
space for luggage is also provided. There is in addi- 
tion, sufficient standing room in the wide aisle and driv- 
er’s compartments to make it possible to carry a total of 
fifty passengers. The driver’s compartments are sepa- 
rated from the passenger compartment by sliding doors, 


COMPRESSOR -- 


A MAIN BRAKE AIR LEAD 4 


AIR 
VALVE 





Fig. 4—Photograph of the four-speed gearset, 
showing constant mesh gears and the individual 
cone clutches. The drive is direct on fourth speed 


and double doors opening outward from the baggage 
compartments permit loading of large pieces of baggage 
which would not go through a narrower doorway. 

The floor of the body is covered with linoleum and is 
provided with trap doors to facilitate access to the gear- 
set and other parts of the mechanism. 

The heating of the car in winter is effected by utilizing 
the exhaust gas of the engine. 

The car is designed to haul one trailer, and there is 
fitted at both ends air brake connections for operating 
the brakes on the trailer. 

The equipment of the car includes a 250 watt Bosch 
lighting generator connected in parallel with the bat- 
tery, five dome lights, and a headlight at each end of 
the car. The headlamps are situated on the left side of 
the car about 12 in. above the bumper. The car is pro- 


vided with air-operated whistle and ringing apparatus 
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Fig. 3—Diagrammatic view of the gearset used in the N. A. G. railear. The 


gears are in constant mesh and are controlled by separate cone clutches oper- 


ated by compressed air 


and air valves which operate the sanders. All controls 
are arranged on a panel in the driver’s compartment at 
each end. 

The car is in use on a line near Berlin and covers about 
81 miles each week day, and nearly 100 miles on Sunday, 
part of which time a trailer is handled. Some dimensions 
and weights of this railcar and its parts are given below: 


Length of railear overall......... cis... 35 {t..3 in. 
Length of railcar chaseis........0%6s.6.0.> 35 ft. 4 in. 
IN cid 2s sear Saad Ube dso Paw eels oe Go 165 ft. 5 in. 
WO ane E COU GN Bisii't GS datcnice apr ciees 103 ft. in. 
Gage (Standard German Railway).......... 56 ft. 5 in. 
I isk nen cd ae ae ha Oe 31 ft. 5 in. 
PN i Re ina ets mcg x x.0g Nd oS 59 ft. 2 in. 
Weight of car without engine, etc......... 9.5 tons 
Weight of engine with transmission, air 

pump fuel tank and radiator............ 2 tons 
Total weight of car ready for service...... 11.5 tons 
Weiwht Off Grivime QRIO. sake ccs cvc tees cs 7 tons 


An Adjustable Yoke End 

NHE adjustment of the conventional yoke end used on 
brake rods can be accomplished only after removing 
the cotter and clevis pins, an operation which is not alway: 
-asily performed, especially if the parts are rusted and 
inaccessible. A yoke designed to overcome this disadvan- 
tage is illustrated in the accompanying cut. It is simila: 
to the conventional type except that the shank is not 
threaded, but is recessed to receive a hex nut which is 

threaded over the rod. A jam nut on the rod locks +! 


The Holmes adjustable yoke end 





shank of the yoke between the two nuts. Adjustment 
made by loosening the jam nut and turning the second nu 
up the desired amount after which the jam nut is agai 
set up. 

The device is known as the Holmes Adjustable Yoke 
End and is said to conform to S.A.E. standard dimensions. 
It is used as standard equipment on several passenge! 
cars, 
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Wheel Wobble and Other Faults in 
the Steering System 


An explanation of several puzzling phenomena concerning 


which there is much misunderstanding, even in engineering 


circles. 


Wobble is held to be impossible with vertical 


steering pivots or pivots in central plane of wheel. 


By A. Ludlow Clayden 


of much correspondence recently, and the present 

writer, having had considerable experience with it 
in a consulting capacity, is led to comment on. some 
aspects of it. 

The difficulty of the subject is that wobble of much 
the same sort may be due to various causes. Some are 
obvious, such as a wheel badly out of balance; others are 
quite obscure, and_ the 
writer is unconvinced that 


¢ ez subject of wheel wobble has been productive 


treated comprehensively within a short space of time. 

Of course graphic analysis is helpful, but mathe- 
matical treatment alone is very confusing, and is not 
necessary to a proper understanding of the principles. 
Firstly, there are some popular fallacies to be slain. It 
is commonly supposed that, with vertical steering pivots, 
steering will have no sense of direction, that the 
wheels once set at any angle will stay there until 
forcibly moved by the hand 
gear. A glance at Fig. 1 








there may not be still other 
causes than those he has 
been able to observe and 
track down. 

Just one statement may 
be made as almost always 
true and this is that wob- 


ble (except from unbal- 
anced wheels) will never 
occur if the axis of the 


steering swivel pin is truly 
vertical. If it be raked 
either fore and aft or 


This Is Why They Shimmy 


UR editorial entitled “What Makes ’Em 
Shimmy?” which appeared in AUTO- 
MOTIVE INDUSTRIES for Sept. 14, 1922, 
has created much interest in a subject which 
has long been a puzzling one for engineers 
as well as for service organizations. 
Mr. Clayden has given the matter much 
study and has been moved to “return to the 
stage” by our editorial. 


should dispose of this erro- 
neous notion. To obtain true 
rolling, or rather, as nearly 
as possible true rolling, the 
two front wheels when cut 
should roll along ares of 
concentric circles. Suppose 
they do so, then the outer 
wheel is traveling on a 
larger circle than the inner 
one. In Fig. 1 it is 
that the center of the circle 
lies on a projection of the 


seen 


In so doing he has 


transversely in any direc- prepared the most lucid and_ instructive rear axle axis, and that the 
tion wobble is possible, and explanation as to the basic cause of wheel front axle is thus not ra- 
if it be raked much wobble wobble, popularly called “shimmying,” dial. Thus to be tangent 
is almost certain. which has come to our notice. Knowing the with the two circles the 


To this may be added an- 
other fact: If the steering 
swivels have plain thrust 
bearings or for other rea- 
sons are rather stiff, wob- 
ble will never occur. 

Wobble, in the writer’s 
understanding, means the 


occurrence. 


dead and buried. 








cause of this disturbing phenomenon it is 
easy to remedy the trouble or prevent its 


Incidentally the author of this article has 
“slain” certain popular fallacies regarding 
the steering system which are far better 


outer front wheel does not 
make the same angle with 
the front axle as the inner 
one, in other words thé 
outer front wheel in being 
cut for steering is turned 
through a smaller angle 
than the inner. Now 

forces applied to the wheel 














rapid oscillation of both 
front wheels upon the 
steering swivel pins, over a 
small are of rotation. Factors of importance are the 
momentum of the car, the weight of the car, the weight 
and moment of inertia of the wheels, the nature of ob- 
structions encountered by the wheels, the degree of 
inflation of the tires, the precise proportions of all mem- 
bers of the steering gear, the nature of the swivel bear- 
ings, the stiffness of the front axle, the period of the 
front springs and the distribution of load on front and 
rear axles. There are other factors but this is a suffi- 
cient list to show why the subject is hardly one to be 


from the road must be ap 
plied to its centre and ; 
must act on the stub axle at a point lying in the 
plane of the wheel. 
Look at it another 
force applied to its axle. 


way. A wheel is kept rolling 
To roll the wheel at a vive: 


speed a given force will be required. Whether the whee 
is vertical or tilted makes no difference, the force nece 
sary to be applied at its center remains unaltered. 
Whatever the wheel does it does it because it is heing 
propelled by a force applied to its hub through its axle 


and bearings. All resistance the whee! 


yvercomes Is so 





if 
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Fig. 1\—Showing that in steering the front wheels 
are not moved through the same angle 


overcome because of force applied to the very center of 
the wheel. 

Suppose for argument sake that this is two inches 
from the swivel pin center. Suppose that to obtain a 
desired turning circle the proportions of the chassis are 
such that when the inner wheel has been moved through 
40 deg. the outer wheel has turned only 30 deg. 

Now turn to Fig. 2. A rolling resistance force of F lb. 
is applied to each stub axle at two in. from the swivel 
pin center. If the swivel pins are vertical and the roll- 
ing resistances are equal there will be no tendency to 
further rotation or to recovery, but the momentum of the 
car is trying to carry it straight ahead along its median 
center line. This momentum we may represent by a 
force applied to the center of the front axle P in Fig. 2. 
It is obvious that the force P is the real driving force 
that rolls the wheels along their paths. Split P into 
p and p and apply it to the swivel centers. The rolling 
resistance is carried to the point X on the stub axle so, 
with respect to the outer wheel, p and F together make 
a restoring couple tending to move the stub axle back 
toward its mid position. 

On the inner wheel the effect is precisely opposite, the 
couple tending to still further rotate the stub axle but, 
because the angle « is smaller than the angle # the lev- 
erage of p about x in the case of the inner wheel is 
smaller than that of the equal p on the outer wheel. 
Only when in the straight position do the swivel 
moments due to p balance perfectly. Consequently there 
is a recovery or restoring action in proportion to the 
speed of travel. 


Self Righting and Castering 


It is not suggested that this restoring action is very 
powerful. In practice it is perceptible only on fairly 
smooth roads, but it is none the less really there. The 
important point is that the restoring or self righting 
action obtained as a result of the momentum of the car is 
totally different in nature and in effect from the “caster- 
ing” action due to raking the swivel pins; as will be 
seen later. 

The second common fallacy is that inclining the swivel 
transversely, so that its axis produced strikes the road 
at the point central of tire contact, neutralizes the turn- 
ing moment about the swivel due to rolling resistance. 
It reduces it a little but so little as to be of hardly any 
moment. 

Remember that all forces applied to the tire take ef- 
fect at the center of the wheel and can be resolved into 
forces acting at a point approximately in the middle of 
the stub axle. Consider Fig. 3. Let the line A B repre- 
sent a spoke of the wheel with the rolling resistance 
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force F applied to its tip. Remembering that the wheel 
has friction on its hub, the end A of the spoke is tend- 
ing to stick to the stub axle and so, if the end of B be 
pulled away from the paper toward the reader it is ob- 
vious that the pull will act through the rigid spoke and 
ihe end B will try to follow A in its movement toward 
the reader. Consequently the force F acts instantaneous- 
ly at A as well as at B. Now the turning moment about 
the swivel pin axis due to the force F applied at A is 
F X, where X is the length of the shortest possible 
straight line connecting A with the swivel center line. 
In Fig. 4 are shown the comparative cases for the vertical 
swivel and for the transversely inclined pin. With the 
vertical pivot the leverage of F about the swivel is A O, 
in the other case it is A O cos « and since the inclina- 
tion of the swivel in no actual example is more than a 
few degrees, cos « will never be very much less than 
unity. If there remains any doubt in the reader’s mind 
let it again be emphasized that forces applied to the tire, 
of whatever nature, can be resisted only by reactions 
in the axle spindle. In figuring out any steering prob- 
lem of this sort always work back to the reactions at 
the axle and the problem will be clarified. 


Raked Pivots Lead to Wobble 


Wobble is always present when the steering swivels 
are raked, that is when their upper ends are further back 
than their lower ends. If wobble is imperceptible with 
such a setting it is due to frictional damping out, for 
the tendency to provoke it is inevitably present. Assume 
that the swivels are vertical as viewed from the front 
of the car and raked as viewed from the side. In the 
mid position, when running straight, the stub axle will 
then be truly horizontal. In Fig. 5 it would be pointing 
out of the paper toward the observer. Now imagine it 
turned 90 deg. forward and 90 deg. back into the two 
positions shown dotted. By the forward rotation the 
center of the stub axle will be lifted relative to the car, 
and by backward rotation lowered. This means that in 
steering one way the tendency is to lift the whole wheel 
off the ground and in steering the other way the ten- 
dency, is to push the wheel into the road. Since the road 
can be assumed to be rigid, the actual effect is to drop 
the car when the wheel is cut forward and raise it when 











Fig. 2—Illustrating restoring action on stub axle 
with vertical pivots 


cut back. Thus, in making a right-hand turn the left 
front end of the car is lowered and the right front end 
lifted (the front end of the chassis is given a list to 
port) and of course, vice versa for a left-hand turn. In 
actual practice a drop of a quarter of an inch at the full 
angle of lock is common and more than this not un- 
usual, meaning a total “list” of double this amount, 
since one side is raised almost as much as the other is 
lowered. 

This means that the front axle drops on the outside 
of the curve turned and rises on the inside, which is, of 
course, wrong; but does not explain why this construc- 
tion is self righting. The springs tend to keep the chas- 
sis in a plane parallel to the plane in which the axles 
lie, thus when the front axle has been moved by an 
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action such as that described the front springs are neces- 
sarily deformed and they naturally try to restore equi- 
librium, which they cannot do without bringing the 
stub axles back to mid position. It is easy to see that 
the extension of one front spring a quarter of an inch 
with a corresponding compression of the other provides 
a quite substantial force. With springs rated at 400 lb. 
per in. the available force would be 200 lb. 

A most interesting corollary is that raking the 
swivels the other way, with the tops forward and the 
lower ends aft, provides precisely the same castoring 
action, only in that case the list given to the front end 
of the chassis is in the reverse direction, raising the 
outer and lowering the inner side on a curve. 

There is a secondary effect of considerable moment 
arising from steering swivel inclination, however, which 
makes the case for the swivel canted forward much bet- 
ter than for the conventional method of raking. In a 
car with pronounced self righting tendency with the 
swivels raked aft at the tops, it is usual to find the 
steering very wild on a heavily cambered road especially 
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2. A car with swivels raked aft has a pronounced cas- 
toring tendency on gentle curves or smooth surfaces, 
but on sudden deflections invoking strong centrifugal 
force the self righting action reverses itself and the 
car tends to plunge in the direction in which it is 
being steered. 

3. A car with swivels raked forward has the same cas- 
toring tendency as one with them raked aft, but cen- 
trifugal force on violent curves assists the self right- 
ing forces instead of opposing them. 


Wobble Absent with Vertical Pivots 


All the foregoing is preliminary to a discussion of 
wobble per se, but a complete understanding of the pre- 
amble is essential before the second part can be made 
clear. It has been stated that a car with truly vertical 
pivots cannot wobble from inherent causes. This is a 
fact which observation taught the writer long before 
he attempted any analysis of the subject; it has been 
observed by many others and so there is ample excuse 
for starting with an explanation as to why wobble does 
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Diagrams illustrating various points in the functioning of steering systems 


if a sudden movement from the road center to the edge 
has to be made. When the car is being deflected from a 
straight line path centrifugal force tends to compress 
the outer and allow expansion of the inner spring. In 
other words, the load on the outer spring is increased. 
As we have seen from Fig. 5, the steering movement has 
dropped the outer side already. Making a left turn 
actually lowers the chassis on the right side. Converse- 
ly, lowering the chassis by applied force has a tendency 
to steer the car to the left. Steering the car twists the 
whole front end; twisting the whole front end steers 
the car. 
Action Due to Forward Rake 


Suppose, on the other hand, the swivels are raked 
forward instead of back, then the centrifugal force op- 
poses instead of assists the steering effect. Let it again 
be emphasized that this action of centrifugal force has 
no connection with the self righting tendency due to the 
couples formed by rolling resistance and the tendency to 
continue straight path motion as described in a previous 
paragraph. In this case we are considering the effect of 
the movement of the front springs relative to the frame 
and the consequent reaction on steering pivots which do 
not turn in a horizontal plane. 

In the foregoing we have reached these conclusions: 

1. A car with vertical pivots has a slight self righting 
tendency but does not tend to plunge when suddenly 
deflected from a straight course. 


occur with raked pivots. Assume in the first instance 
that the pivots are raked aft, that the steering gear is 
disconnected and that the car is moving in a straight 
line, the rolling resistance being the same for both front 
wheels. Now suppose the slowly moving vehicle strikes 
a stretch of granite block in about normal condition 
(really good French Pavé is about the finest of wobble 
makers). The effect will be to cause the rolling resist- 
ance to vary, it will rise and fall in wave form for both 
wheels. This means that first one is given a little 
switch and then the other. Suppose the right wheel 
bumps first, it will deflect and the swivel will turn ever 
so slightly, thus slightly compressing the spring on that 
side; because with aft raked pivots the wheel that turns 
inward tends to lift the car. An instant later the left 
wheel bumps and reverses the action only to have it re- 
versed again the next instant and so on. 

So far so good, but it is still difficult to see how such 
small deflections could produce wobble. However instead 
of thinking of the deflection of the wheel actually lifting 
the car, regard the tendency toward lifting as a slight blow 
on the spring, which is more nearly what happens. Sup- 
pose next, that the sequence of bumps is such that, at the 
existing speed of the car they coincide with the natural 
period of vibration of the front spring. Every driver 
knows that striking wavy road at the wrong speed will 
work up a violent plunging of the whole front end; this is 
a similar sort of vibration to the wobble vibration, but of 
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slower period and larger amplitude, probably the wobble 
period is a harmonic of the plunging period. 

Now if, in the manner described, one front spring is set 
in vibration, and that the other spring is similarly vibrated 
but with a half pericd difference in step, it follows that one 
will compress while the other is expanding and vice versa. 
The period is far too rapid for the mass of the car to fol- 
low it, hence the frame and everything attached to it will 
not be sensibly disturbed although the vibration of the 
springs may be felt. 

It was stated at the start of this discussion that wobble 
could always be cured by introducing friction at the swiv- 
els, by using plain thrust washers instead of ball bearings. 
This is because such friction ‘dead beats” the acticn, per- 
forming upon wobble precisely the same function that 
the Lanchester vibration damper performs for a weak 
crankshaft. Many have noticed that wobble is worse if 
the steering wheel be held tightly and vanishes if it be 
released, this is because when the wheel is held the move- 
ment due to wobble is taken up by spring in the steering 
arms and connections, whereas, if the wheel is let go, the 
motion goes to the worm wheel and the friction of the 
wheel moving against the worm damps ovt the vibration. 

Take the same thing over again from another viewpoint. 
Think of a car with the drag link and the tie rod removed. 
Then, if the pivots are vertical and the car standing still 
it is obvious that either front wheel could be set at any 
steering angle and would stay there without tendency to 
move. Then suppose the pivots raked back, and it fol- 
lows that both wheels would at once toe in; the wheels 
rolling forward, dropping the whole front of the car; until 
contact with the frame side rails stopped further move- 
ment. 

Now suppose that we attach the tie rod and pull the left 
front toward the left as far as it will go, thus making the 
left toe out and the right toe in. By doing this the left 
side of the car must be lifted a trifle and the right side 
dropped. In this situation, assuming the frame to have 
remained in a horizontal plane, the left front spring has 
been compressed and the right extended. This is a con- 
dition of unstable equilibrium and the only thing which 
prevents recovery of the springs is the friction of the 
tires on the floor. Suppose again, that there was insuffi- 
cient friction and the springs obviously would recover, 
moving the wheels as they did so. If there was extremely 
little friction the movement would not “dead beat” but 
the left spring would expand past middle position and the 
right compress; the motion would then reverse and con- 
tinue pendulum fashion till such friction as did exist had 
damped it out. Thus with raked pivots once the steering 
is moved there is a tendency toward periodic swing and if 
road shocks are applied in tune with that period the ampli- 
tude of vibration may well become sericus. 

One important point to bear in mind is that the initia) 
forces are small, it is cumulative action which gives rise 
to wobble as we know it in practice. 

There is probably another contributory cause due to the 
gyroscopic action of the front wheels which resist deflec- 
tion from any plane in which they may be rotating and re- 
quire more force to move them out of that plane than to 
keep them moving after deflection has once been started. 

In the beginning of this article the writer referred to 
the fallacious reasoning which led to the transversely raked 
pivot. An analysis of the effects of such raking is inter- 
esting as it may in some instances affect wobble. Suppose 
the pivot vertical as viewed in side elevation and raked in 
end view. Then turning it either way from the mid posi- 
tion causes the outer end of the stub axle to rise. This, 
cf course, means that whichever way the steering is turned 
the car is lowered. The wheel in mid position is in un- 
stable equilibrium and is tending to fall out of it. Here 
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again with the drag link disconnected and no friction be- 
tween tire and floor both wheels would tend to drop to the 
greatest angle of lock and would be indifferent which 
way they turned. 

The writer has never been able to prove it practically to 
his entire satisfaction, but believes that this alone can 
cause wobble without any fore and aft raking. Follow the 
possible action through. The wheels start straight, a bump 
on one of them causes both to deflect say to the left and the 
whole front of the car drops a fraction of an inch. Then 
another bump on the left right wheel knocks the steering 
back again, lifting the car to the mid position of instability 
where it naturally flops past and brings up against the 
resistance of the drag link. It is easy to see that periodic 
swing in tune with the natural vibration period of the 
steering arm and drag link could be caused in this way 
without any distorting action on the front springs. The 
writer’s efforts to cause wobble with transversely raked 
pivots, vertical in the other view, has not been successful 
and he therefore believes that the natural period is too 
high to be obtained often. It is, however, conceivable that 
wobble from this cause may have occurred, and where piv- 
ots are raked in both planes, as is conventional, then the 
two wobble provocations may act together and it would not 
be possible to divide them. 

It is a fact that light front springs tend to make wobble 
worse; so does a weak front axle and so does weakness 
or springiness in any of the parts of the steering linkage. 
Different cars wobble with different periods in proportion 
as all the factors vary, and whip in any part of the steer- 
ing is an important factor. 

Wobble has probably come to our notice so much in re- 
cent years because steering gears are generally better 
made, because steering pivots are being put on roller or ball 
bearings and are being better lubricated; better manufac- 
ture has shown up an inherent fault in design. Better and 
easier steering still is much to be desired. Possibly some 
day we shall have the absolutely wobble proof type with 
the king pin actually in the plane of the wheel. 





A Novel Lock Washer 


NEW type of lock washer is being put on the market 

A by the Shakeproof Screw & Nut Lock Co. of Chicago. 
This is an extremely light weight type of washer which 
depends on a number of teeth for its locking ability. The 
lock washer resembles in appearance very much the small 
gear wheels found in clock mechanism. The teeth are so 
shaped that they bite into the surface, preventing loosen- 

: ing of the nut. 

Among the claims 
for this lock washer 
is that it wil! not 
loosen under vibra- 
tion, that it will hold 
equally well on any- 
thing from aluminum 
to steel, exerting 
equal pressure at all 
points without dis- 
torting the threads. 
The lock washers are 
made up in both flat 


x 


and counter « sunk 
form. They have 
been adopted fer 


many purposes in the 
automotive field, par- 
ticularly in body 
work. 





Shakeproof lock washers 
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Increased Use of Standards Essential 
to Future Automotive Prosperity 


Marmon executive states: “‘There is little to be said about the 


standards in existence, but much to be said about the lethargy 


and lack of support that these standards have met from the great 


executives of the industry.” 


Standardization not uniformity. 


By F. E. Moskovies 


Vice-President, Nordyke-Marmon Co.; Chairman, Committee of Simplified Practice, N.A.C.C. 


credited with taking the first real step towards 
standardizing the mechanical practices in an indus- 
try and although a group of standards exist for every pos- 
sible branch, vet these standards have not been as widely 
adopted as the best interests of the industry demand. 
When the Department of Commerce at Washington, 
through the Division of Simplified Practice, requested 
the automobile industry to 
look into the matter, it was 


A LTHOUGH the automotive industry is generally 


The adoption of a standard does not mean the instanta- 
neous throwing away of all the equipment and material 
on hand that is being utilized for existing work. It does 
mean adopting the idea that as soon as the opportunity 
presents itself to fit into the plans of the particular or- 
ganization in question, the standards in existence on 
that subject will be held in mind when a new design is 
laid down. In other words, standardization is working 

rather for posterity than for 





the present, but the trouble 





quite a shock to realize what 
a monumental work the Soci- 


TANDARDIZATION does not mean a 


with the executives in the 
industry is that they have 


ety of Automotive Engineers 
had performed and what a 
small proportion of it was 
actually being utilized. 

The authorities at Wash- 
ington have the feeling that 
if American industry is 
eventually to compete with 
the cheap labor of Europe 
and with the depreciating 
currency of our foreign com- 
petitors, it must do so purely 
on the basis of superior effi- 
ciency and superior quality. 
A fundamental law of 
economics will readily prove 
that the slightest waste is 
deadly, 

The industry must be 
awakened to the crying need 








throttling of individuality. Not even the 
most enthusiastic individualist could object 
to standardization of sizes of ball joints for 
spark and throttle control connections. Yet 
an insignificant number of manufacturers 
are using the S. A. E. standard covering 
these fittings, to mention only one small 
item. 

This article is written by an automotive 
executive who has had practical experience 
in the use and non-use of standards. The 
company which he represents makes a car 
that is highly individual in generai charac- 
teristics. His hearty advocacy of increased 
use of standards will interest every other 
executive in the industry. 














considered the benefits too 
far in the dim future, or too 
many generations of poster- 
ity away. 

If each executive in this 
industry would merely ask 
his engineer what he is doing 
to adopt standardized meth- 
ods of production in every 
piece where standards could 
be reasonably used, much 
would be accomplished. 

The technical side of the 
industry is almost discour- 
aged by the lack of real co- 
operation from the execu- 
tives on the score of stand- 
ardization. It would take 
but little help, or little en- 
couragement to accomplish 





of not only the adoption of standards by resolution but 
the adoption into actual practice. 

It is very easy to figure how millions upon millions 
of dollars can saved to the ultimate consumer and 
row our industry can be placed on a better footing to 
eventually meet foreign competition. 

There is very little to be said about the standards in 
existence. They are there. But much is to be said about 
the lethargy and the lack of support that these standards 
have met from the great executives of the industry. They 
seem to feel that standards are an evil being pressed upon 
their brow for the purpose of making them spend addi- 
tional sums for new equipment. As a matter of fact 
exactly the reverse is true. Much misapprehension of the 
true meaning of standards is current in the industry. 


much and the day is rapidly approaching when the fun- 
camental economics of production and design will dic- 
tate which concerns survive. 

Our industry has been developing so rapidly that each 
concern has been so wrapped up in its own individual 
problems that executives were too harassed to think far 
into the future. 

Yet during this time, the technical side of this industry 
has been woven into a wonderful, well knit organizati 


Automotive engineers have co-operated with each other as 
the engineers of no other industry in the history of the 
world have ever co-cperated. 

But the time has now arrived when the executive ant 


the technical men of the industry must get togetne: 
analyze and review their joint problems. 
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How to Determine 
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the Best Location 


for Wing Beams 


Since wing beams constitute the largest item of weight in the air- 


plane wing panel, it is important to so proportion and locate them 


as to reduce their weight to a minimum. A simple method for 


determining optimum location and depth of section is given. 


By Roy G. Miller 


HE largest items of weight in a wing panel are the 
beams. The strength to weight ratio of the beams 
is largely governed by their location in the profile of 

the aerofoil. The ribs are also affected, but these should 
be of secondary importance since their weight seldom ex- 
ceeds five to eight per cent of the total wing weight. 

The ideal condition for the design of economical wing 
beams would be realized if the center of pressure were al- 
ways at the maximum ordinate of the aerofoil. Then only 
one beam would be required and its location would permit 
the utilization of the maximum aerofoil depth. But the 
center of pressure varies with the angle of attack and it 
is, therefore, necessary to use two beams. 

In the choice of wing beam location there are two con- 
flicting requirements. If the profile of the aerofoil were 
a shallow rectangle, obviously the best location for the 
wing beams would be in the leading and trailing edges. 
Thich would minimize the load on the front beam for the 
low speed condition, and the load on the rear beam for the 
high speed condition. But the aerofoil section is actually 
tapered, and, with the beams located in the leading and 
trailing edges, a minimum of beam depth would be af- 
forded. In this case very heavy beams would be required 
to carry the loads. 

The proposed method of beam location is by trial and 
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error. Assume that the location of the front beam for the 
aerofoil shown by Fig. 1 has been arbitrarily chosen at ten 
per cent of the chord. The rear beam must be designed 
for the high speed condition and the load which it must 
carry is inversely proportional to the distance between the 
beams. 

The strength of the rear beam is proportional to the 
section modulus and the weight is proportional to the sec- 
tional area. If the shape is fixed, then the section modulus 
will be proportional to the cube of the depth and the area 
will be proportional to the square of the depth. The 
strength to weight ratio will, therefore, be proportional 
to the depth. This condition would be true in the case of 
the wood wing beam. In the cuse of a trussed metal wing 
beam the strength is proportional to the depth, if we 
assume a fixed area. The deep wing beam requires slightly 
heavier shear bracing, but the weight of the shear brac- 
ing is small as compared to the weight of the flanges, and 
the strength to weight ratio of the complete beam can still 
be taken as approximately proportional to the depth. 

The requirements for an economical beam design are, 

(1) That the loads shall be small and 

(2) the strength to weight ratio shall be high. 

These conditions will obviously be met when the product 
of the distance between beams times the depth of the rear 





TABLE 1, Location of Rear Beam, U. S. A. 27 Aerofoil 


B Cc D E F G H I J 


of Upper Lower Differ- 








Chord Ordinate Ordinate ence D—.38 D—.75 A—10 Dx6 Ex6 Fx6 
50 10.77 .80 9.90 9.52 9.15 40 396 380.5 366 
60 9.52 .25 9.27 8.89 8.52 50 463 444.5 426 
70 8.00 -10 7.90 7.02 7.15 60 474 4651.5 429 
80 6.03 .05 5.98 5.60 5.23 70 419 392 366 
TABLE II, Location of Front Beam. U. S. A. 27 Aerofoil 
A CG D E F G H I J 
Per Cent 
of Upper Lower Diiffer- : 
Chord Ordinate Ordinate ence D-——.38 D—.75 66-—A DXG EXG FXG 
5 6.93 okt 6.76 6.38 6.01 61 412 389.5 366.5 
7.5 8.22 .10 8.12 7.74 7.37 58.5 475 453 431.5 
10 S.17 00 9.17 8.79 8.42 56 513 492 $72 
15 10.50 .10 10.40 10.02 9.65 51 530 511 492 
20 11.33 .35 10.98 10.60 10.23 46 506 488 $61 
TABLE Ili, Retabulation of Data in Table | 
A B CS D G H 
Per Cent 
of Upper Lower Differ- 
Chord Ordinate Ordinate ence A—14.5 DxG 
50 10.77 .80 9.90 85.5 351.5 
60 9.52 .25 9.27 45.5 422 
70 8.00 .10 7.90 55.5 4388 
80 6.03 05 5.98 65.5 392 
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TABLE IV, Best Beam Location for Various Aerofoils 
Beam Depth Beam Depth Beam Depth 
Location of Seciion Location of Section Location of Section i 
(% of Chord) (‘<¢ of Chord) (% of Chord) (& of Chord) (% of Chord) (%ofChord) | 
A : o wee Se. ———___., a a | 
Front Rear Front Rear Front Rear Front Rear Front Rear Front Rear | 
Aerofoi' Beam Beam Beam Beam Aerofoil 3eam Beam Beam Beam Aerofoii Beam Beam Beam Beam 
U.S.A.-15. 13.0 69.0 5.96 a” eee 14.5 69.0 12.67 9.58  Géttingen-255.. 16.0 61.5 16.20 13.33 
U.S.A.-16. 11.0 74.0 4.91 4.51 U.S,A.T.S.-1 18.0 66.0 21.19 17.80 GG6rttingen-344.. 11.5 76.0 6.72 4.85 
U.S.A.-23. 13.0 63.0 5.46 4.83 U.S.A.T.S.-5 16.0 67.0 15.43 53.39 Gottingen-387.. 13.5 61.0 13.45 11.80 
U.S.A.-26. 14.0 68.0 9.07 7.18 R.A.F.-15 11.0 76.0 6.21 4.30 Gottingen-389.. 14.5 62.0 9.14 7.21 
U.S.A.-27. 14.5 68.0 10.33 8.21 Standard Gottingen-420.. 15.5 60.0 14.68 13.50 
U.S.A.-29. 16.5 69.0 12.12 8.80 Aircraft-48... 12.5 70.5 4.73 4.04 G6itingen-426.. 15.0 58.0 11.69 10.10 
U.S.A.-30. 16.5 68.0 14.61 12.71 Loening M-80.. 13.0 65.5 7.19 6.06 Gittingen-429.. 13.0 56.0 10.26 8.13 
U.S.A.-33. 11.0 65.0 12.92 10.51 a eee ee 11.0 71.0 4.37 3.74 GOttingen-430.. 12.0 57.0 11.59 9.31 
U.S.A.-34. 13.0 64.0 15.63 12.96 G6ttingen-177.. 13.5 69.0 7.36 3.83 


beam is a maximum. In Table I the data for the location 
of the rear beam of the U. S. A. 27 aerofoil are tabulated. 
The results are shown graphically by Fig. 1. Curve H 
represents the full aerofoil section with no reduction for 
a cap strip. Curve I represents the aerofoil section with 
allowance for a shallow cap strip. In the case of curve 
J allowance has been made for the deepest cap strip which 
is apt to be used. It will be seen that the depth of the 
cap strip has considerable influence on the efficiency, but 
little influence on the location of the rear beam. The best 
location for the rear beam is indicated to be at about 66 
per cent of the chord. 

Assuming the rear beam at 66 per cent of the chord, the 
location of the front beam is determined by the data in 
Table II and by the curves in Fig. 1. It will be seen that 





the cap strip has even less influence on the location of the 
front beam than it had in the case of the rear beam. The 
best location is shown to be at about 14.5 per cent of the 
chord. 

Retabulating the data (Table III) and plotting a new 
curve (Fig. 2) for the rear beam on the assumption that 
the front beam is at 14.5 per cent, instead of ten per cent, 
we find little difference in the best location of the rear 
beam. It should, therefore, be sufficient to plot only one 
curve for the rear beam and then one for the front in the 
case of any new aerofoil, especially so if the initial guess 
is close. 

Table IV shows the best beam locations, worked out by 
the above method, for a large number of modern aerofoil 
sections. 


Testing Cars in Service 


HE testing of an automobile engine in a laboratory or 

testing room is a comparatively simple matter. The 
engine may be mounted on a suitable stand and operated 
at constant speed and power output, the power being 
directly transmitted to some apparatus, such as an hy- 
draulic brake or electric dynamometer, which serves to 
measure and dispose of the power generated, while the 
rate of fuel consumption can be determined very accu- 
rately in a number of different ways. 


The conditions of such a test, however, are not iden- 
tical with those under which an engine operates when 
driving a car on the road, since in actual service the power 
output and rate of fuel supply are continually changing. 
and the support of the engine itself is in motion. It can 
readily be imagined that the testing of an engine on the 
road is much more difficult than on the testing stand. The 
rate of fuel supply is not constant, and it is, therefore, 
necessary to devise a means of recording the rate of sup- 
ply at any instant. 

Likewise, in actual service the power generated is dis- 
posed of in a large number of ways, such as overcoming 
friction of moving parts, in so-called rolling losses of 
tires, in overcoming wind resistance, in accelerating the 
car, in climbing grades, etc. It is, therefore, necessary 
to measure the record of these factors separately and add 
them to find the power output at any instant. 


The Bureau of Standards has recently completed the 
design and construction of apparatus necessary for making 
such tests, and although, as may be inferred from the 
nature of the problem, the apparatus is complex, it has 
been reduced to a very compact form, so that it can be 
installed in a car in about one day. 


The apparatus consists of a photographic recorder, 
which records the rate of fuel consumption, and another 
instrument with recording pens which gives on a single 
Strip of paper a record of the following quantities: (1) 
Engine speed; (2) manifold depression; (3) temperature 


of inlet water; (4) temperature of outlet water; (5) tem- 
perature of oil; (6) temperature of the differential; (7) 
temperature of air at the entrance to the carbureter; 
(8) temperature of the atmospheric air; (9) weight of air 
being used by the engine; (10) acceleration of the car; 
(11) air speed, and (12) apparent direction of wind. 
The record so obtained makes it possible to determine 
not only the power generated by the engine, but also how 
its power is used. If it should appear from the record 
that an excessive amount of power is being absorbed in 
any one part of the mechanism, improvements in design 
to reduce the losses would be called for. Systematic tests 
with apparatus of this kind should result in pointing out 
where improvements in designs of engines and cars are 
most needed and may be expected to result in improved 
designs of greater efficiency than those now in use. 





Foreign Items of Interest 
HE prestige of American cars is reported by Trade 
Commissioner Sanger to have increased to such an 
extent in Australia that the offer of any American motor 
car agency received favorable consideration immediately 
whereas it is almost impossible to find an agent willing 
to take over the representation of an English or Conti- 
nental car unless it has been long and favorably known. 





ICE CONSUL LONGYEAR, Port au Prince, esti- 

mates that there are 541 passenger cars, 81 trucks 
and 28 motorcycles in Haiti. No official statistics are 
available, but after Jan. 1 next all cars will have to take 
out a license from the central Government. 


-F the 79 passenger cars and 16 motor trucks in the 
( Municipality of Para, Brazil, 95 per cent are eight 
years of age or over, and a very large proportion have 
undergone so many changes and repairs that they have 
lost their original character. 
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Control of Oil Thrown on Cylinder 
Obviates Pumping Troubles 


Detroit Section of S. A. E. discusses this and other phases of engine 


lubrication. Over oiling, the chief fault of pressure lubrication, 


can be avoided by correct location of oil holes or by use of 


shields. Type of 


proper 


the reading of a paper by A. A. Bull at the first 

meeting for the winter session of the Detroit Sec- 
tion of the Society of Automotive Engineers, Sept. 29. 
Bull read the same paper which he gave at the summer 
S. A. E. meeting, the idea being to obtain more time both 
for its presentation and for discussing it, as the summer 
meeting session was too crowded to permit either to be 
done properly. 

It will be recollected that Bull’s paper described a 
series of tests on oiling principally directed towards 
discovering the major factors in oil pumping. He 
showed, by running an engine with the cylinder head re- 
moved, that the quantity of oil carried to the piston 
heads was greatly affected by the nature of the ring 
used and the fit thereof, also that still more important 
than the ring is the control of the quantity of oil thrown 
against the cylinder wall. 

His conclusions were that a ring having the ability to 
expand sideways as well as radially is extremely help- 
ful, but that control of the oil fed into the cylinder is 
still more important. With respect to the feed he dealt 
almost entirely with pressure systems and showed that 
the principal trouble with them is their tendency, first, to 
supply too much oil when the bearings are worn or poor- 
ly fitted in overhauling; second, to give excessive cylin- 
der oiling at high speeds. The remedy which he found 
the most effective is to change the conventional method 
of drilling the crankshaft. From the main bearings to 
the center of the crankpin the usual hole is employed, 
but the radial hole in the crankpin itself is drilled from 
the inner side of the pin instead of from the outside. 
This feeds oil into a bearing area which for nearly the 
whole revolution, especially at high speeds, is loaded 
so that with any normal degree of wear the bearing is 
pressed against the orifice for most of the time, thus pre- 
venting the escape of increasing quantities of oil. 


: VERY vigorous discussion on lubrication followed 


ITH the usual method the oil is fed into the por- 
tion of the bearing least often loaded so that as 
clearance grows with wear the oil has a more and more 
free way out and tends to escape in a spray directly 
through the clearance. The experimental runs showed 
that the increase in miles per gallon of oil could be 
doubled or even trebled by simply changing the oil hole 
location, and without any effect on the life of the con- 
necting rod bearings. 
While strong differences of opinion appeared in the 
discussion it was obvious that majority opinion was in 


ring 


used is also important. 


accord with Bull’s conclusions. The objectors brought 
out the important point that, in some cases, particular- 
ly in aviation engines, the maximum feed possible 
through the crankpin is desirable, because in this case 
oil is required for cooling as much as for lubrication and 
such cooling is necessary to ensure the life of the bear- 
ing. 

One of the principal contributors to the discussion was 
Otis C. Funderburck, who described experiments he had 
made with large marine engines using pressure feed at 
from 10 Ib. up to 250 lb. per sq. in. with oil holes in vari- 
ous positions relative to the center. These engines had 
a very high bearing speed—about 1700 ft. per min. rub- 
bing velocity—and had functioned best with the oil hole 
in the pin close to the position recommended by Buil and 
with a pressure of 30 lb. 

T. J. Litle of the Lincoln Co., told of remarkably good 
results he had obtained with rings having a groove cut 
in them at an angle inward from the bottom edge so 
that the face of the ring is of normal width, but the lower 
edge is sharp instead of being a 90 deg. corner. Such 
rings are, he said, particularly effective when used on a 
piston having large oil return slots below the bottom 
ring and they appeared to stand up well. 


I ITLE also said too strong an emphasis cannot be 

4 placed on the importance of finishing cylinder bores 
to a polish and of selecting rings carefully. He espe- 
cially favors the honing method of finishing. Properly 
fitted pistons and the rings of the type described had in 
his experience been known to increase oil mileage from 
400 to 2000 per gal. 

Captain Woolson of the Packard Co., and F. E. Watts 
of the Hupmobile Co., both attacked Bull’s theory of 
crankpin drilling, saying that it was against the prin- 
ciples of bearing lubrication to feed anywhere except to 
the unloaded area. Woolson spoke of the necessity for 
a large flow of oil in aviation engines apart from lubrica- 
tion requirements. He favors the use of splash guards 
arched over each crankthrow which protect the cylin- 
ders from an oversupply and still permit any quantity 
to be circulated through’ the connecting rod bearings. 
Both he and other speakers stated that the conventiona! 
baffle placed right across the bottom of the bore is utter- 
iy useless because the air draft through the centri! 
crank carries up immense quantities of oil. 

Woolson said that oil economy can be carried much 
too far, that it is not desirable for a passsenger car 
engine to do more than 400 or 500 miles to the gallon 
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since, if it does the owner rarely puts in fresh oil and the 
lubricant is used in a worn out condition. Watts sup- 
ported him strongly on this point and said that fre- 
quent supply of clean new oil is highly necessary and 
most easily ensured by a moderately rapid oil consump- 
tion. 

E. V. Rippingille said he considered that piston clear- 
ance is important, having noticed that many engines 
would give excessive cylinder oiling when cold but per- 
form properly when warmed up. A proper skirt fit is 
necessary to insure the quare facing of the ring against 
the cylinder wall. 

There was some more discussion on this point, fol- 
lowing closely the lines of that at the New York meet- 
ing last week, the points brought out being that piston 
cocking due either to improper skirt fit or to too high 
a placing of the wrist pin necessarily provokes trouble 
in the cylinder. 

A. Ludlow Clayden of the Sun Co., in support of meth- 
ods for restraining the supply of oil to the cylinders, 
mentioned the extremely small quantity of oil used on 
the old-fashioned systems where individual leads were 
used to supply all points with fresh oil that was never 
recirculated. He expressed himself as very much in 
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favor of placing the crankpin hole in some such position 
as that used by Bull. 

In his reply Bull said he thought it necessary to em- 
phasize that his preference for the ring with expansion 
both ways is that it compensated for wear of the groove. 
No other form of ring can do this. If ring proportions 
are chosen so that wear is slow, that merely puts off the 
inevitable end, whereas his preferred form completely 
neutralized it. He said that a ring of this sort permits 
the use of alloy pistons on all classes of engines giving 
them a much longer life and utilizing their great ad- 
vantages without the drawback of short life. 


I N the matter of crankpin drilling, likewise, his desire 

is for a design which gives the same performance 
new or old, since ample oil is fed the bearing for all pas- 
senger car and truck purposes and the quantity is con- 
stant throughout the life of the engine. Roundness of 
cylinders when at working temperatures is very impor- 
tant and this is one of the chief advantages of the sleeve 
type cylinder liner. This last is a subject worthy of 
much more study since it is very difficult to discover 
the actual shape of cylinder bores under working con- 
ditions. 


American Cars 65 per cent of Total in Sweden 


HE growth of the automobile industry in Sweden, from 

an importation standpoint, during the first six months 

of the present year, has been the largest in the history of 

the nation, automobile import figures of that country show. 

During the period of January-June of this year there 

were 4018 automobiles imported, compared to 3158 during 

the same period last year, hailed, at that time, as a banner 
year. 

While the importation of automotive vehicles was greater 
by nearly 1000 machines this year, the aggregate value of 
the imports were approximately $1,000,000 less. The value 
of the imports of the first six months of the present year 
were 10,398,237 krone, or $2,787,731, being less than that 
of January-June, 1921, by 3,730,223 krone, or $1,000,060. 

The value of the imports of the automobile trucks was 
less by $322,747 this year than last. The figures show 
that 798 trucks were imported from foreign countries the 


From Fourth Place to 


UTOMOTIVE products manufactured in the United 

States have gained a firm foothold in the Ceylon 
market, says Consul Vance, Colombo, in a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce. The popularity of American mo- 
tor vehicles is illustrated in the following statistical ex- 
cerpts: 


Products Imported 1919 1920 1921 
Passenger cars: 
PEND» irek c Wee Coss 217 881 434 
From United States. . 201 540 (plus 175 180 (plus 123 


from Canada) from Canada) 
Motor trucks: 
ee Sire needs 46 109 29 
From United States... 42 59 (plus 24 19 
from Canada) 
Accessories: 
| PE ee Rs. 261,220 Rs. 596,387 Rs. 45 
From United States. . 146,823 252,908 23 


first six months of this year compared to 548 same period 
last. 

The imports of motorcycles, the first six months of the 
present year, were only about one-third of that in January- 
June, 1921, having been but 721 in number compared with 
2165 in the corresponding period of last year. 

The import of benzine and gasoline in January-June of 
the present year has been unprecedented, the quantity hav- 
ing reached a total.of 21,621,000 kilos against 9,935,604 
kilos during the period January-June, 1921. 

Definite figures are not available as to the American 
automobile industry’s share of the Swedish business of 
imported automobiles for the first six months, but ‘‘un- 
official” figures place the amount as being between 60 and 
65 per cent of the total, England exporting approximately 
25 per cent of the Swedish imports, the remainder being 
scattered. 


lirst in Ceylon Market 


Motorcycles: 1919 1920 1921 
do) Peer ree 132 471 142 
From United States. . 45 147 30 
From United Kingdom 86 316 93 


American passenger cars, which formed only about 25 
per cent of the total motor car imports into Ceylon before 
the war, now hold the first rank, although during 1921 they 
did not supply as large a percentage as during the three or 
four previous years. 

In spite of the fact that a new tariff favoring goods 
manufactured within the British Empire which was agi 
tated during 1920 and 1921, was turned down by the Legis 
lative Council in Ceylon, American cars manufactured 
Canada have been imported in increasing numbers 
1920. 

As is the case for passenger cars, the United States is 
the leading supplier of motor trucks and accessories. 
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How Will the New Tariff Affect 


Automotive Exports ? 


American automotive products in unique position and can meet 


competition. Power to raise or lower tariff rates may be used to 


force lower tariffs from other countries. 


Removal of customs 


barriers and embargoes would be step to aid of export business. 


HAT is the tariff bill going to do to American in- 
\ \ dustry ? 
What is it going to do to automotive export 
business? 

These questions are running through the minds of many 
executives. 

Assuming that there will be a large number of products 
virtually excluded from the American market because they 
cannct meet competition under the provisions of the new 
tariff law and that foreign nations as a result will be apt 
to buy elsewhere when possible, the questions are timely. 

A close survey of the situ- 


duction offers a platform from which to ebtain a lowering 
of tariffs in those countries in which a higher than a 25 
per cent tariff rate is now demanded. 

The second feature of the bill is a distinct triumph for 
the automotive industry and is of more immediate im- 
portance, especially to truck manufacturers, than anything 
else it contains. Decision to impose a 90 per cent ad 
valorem duty on reimported vehicles follows a campaign 
which has been continued for more than two years. 

AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES first pointed out the menace to 
the truck industry resulting from the reimportation of 
thousands of army motor 
trucks from France and Eng- 





ation indicates that automo- 





tive products will be one of 
the least affected. Our su- 
perior, large scale production 
permits us to give better 
value and undersell competi- 
tors in spite of tariffs in the 
automotive line. 

There are seven features 
to the new tariff bill which 
are of special interest to the 
automobile industry, how- 
aver, affecting to a greater or 
lesser degree automotive ex- 


the President to 


may be removed. 


of exchange rates. 


to all couniries. 





F the administrative provision authorizing 
increase or decrease 
tariff rates to a maximum of 50 per cent can 
be used successfully to force lower tariffs 
from other countries some export handicap 


Of greater importance is the recovery of 
European buying power and the stabilizing 
Reduced tariff rates will 
not solve the problem of increasing exports 


land and their re-sale in this 
country at a fraction of their 
list value. Many of these 
vehicles were practically new 
and their sale here exerted a 
most depressing effect on 
truck makers and dealers 
who had_ suffered most 
severely from the general 
depression. 

Many of these trucks, al- 
ready in the United States, 
remain unsold and there are 
thousands more of them on 














ports : 





(1) The measure pro- 
vides a flat 25% 
duty on all automotive equipment, vehicles, parts 
and accessories. 

(2) It carries a 90% ad valorem duty on all re-imported 
vehicles. 

(3) A duty of 5 cents per pound on crude aluminum and 
9 cents per pound on aluminum in coils, sheets, etc. 

(4) A duty on ball bearings of 10 cents per pound and 
45% ad valorem. 

(5) Crude oil remains on free list. - 

(6) Administrative provision authorizing the President 
to increase or decrease tariff rates to a maximum of 
50% in the case of countries discriminating against 
the United States. 

(7) The enlarging of powers of the Tariff Commission 
and giving that body authority to make factual in- 
vestigations for the President and Congress in de- 
termining the justification of any rate considered 
unreasonable. 


The first provision of the bill, lowering the tariff to a 
flat rate of 25 per cent, offers a uniform basis with which 
to deal with all countries alike. We are able to maintain 
control of the major portion of the world’s automotive 
business even with a lowering of our own tariff. This re- 


* 
+ 


the other side which ulti- 
mately would have _ been 
dumped on the American market had not this heavy 
duty been levied. Truck manufacturers will breathe more 
freely now that they have been barred out, to all in- 
tents. They have interposed a serious barrier to the sale 
of new vehicles. 

The entire industry became aroused after AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES had told the results of the first shipment, which 
was sent to California. Ultimately, Representative 
Graham introduced a resolution proposing a 90 per cent 
duty on reimported products. It was passed by the House 
but held up in the Senate and ultimately included in the 
tariff bill. The provision covers not only trucks but many 
other American products sold to speculators after the 
armistice. 

The sixth provision gives a definite means for negotia- 
tion with other nations to have embargoes and discrimina- 
tory tariffs removed. Whether this provision will be used 
in a bargaining sense remains to be seen. Table 1 shows a 
portion of the countries to which the sixth provision may 
be applied. 

The application of authority given to the President to 
increase or decrease tariff rates would vary according to 
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TARIFF EFFECT ON EXPORTS 








High Tariffs 
France—u. S., 45 per cent, plus 90 francs 
per 100 kilos of weight over 5500 lb. 


TABLE 1 
Manufacturing Nations 


Discriminatory Tariff Due to Colonial 
Policy 
United 


France Duty Free in All Cases 


Italian Colonies: 











half U. S. duty. Now negotiating with 
Switzerland for favoring tariff. 

Canada—uU. S., 35 per cent; France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, 30 per cent; Great 
Britain, 20 per cent. 


French Colonies: 
Algeria, Tunis, 
Indies—U, §S., 


than 5500 Ib, 








Italy—U. S., 35 per cent, plus 60 to 120 British Colonies: States England Eritrea—U. S., 8 per cent; Italy, 1 per 
liras per 100 kilos, according to vehicle Per Cent Per Cent cont, ‘ ‘ , 
weight. : Australia eee eae 12% 7 Somaliland—vU. S., 15 per cent; Italy, 

Great Britain—U. S., 33% per cent c.i-f. Sritish Guiana .... 20 15 1 per cent 
value, less value of tires. British Honduras... 20 15 : 

, West Indies ....6< 20 15 
Discriminatory Tariffs Mi M , 
PARR dice Wowie ncen 15 10 Embargoes b nuf: i I i 

Finland—vU. S., 40 per cent; France, 10 New Zealand ...... 26 11 B y Manufacturing Nations 
per cent. South Africa ...... 20 17 Germany. 

Poland—Favors France by about one- Austria. 


Inc 
45 


frances per 100 kilos of weight more 


lo-China and West 


> ret 2 € . . . y 
per cent, plus 90 Discriminatory Embargoes 


Czecho-Slovakia. 














whether the country is a preducer of automobiles or not. 
In the event that it is a manufacturer and a request is 
made to secure a reduction in tariff making it equal to our 
own, it would be possible to increase our tariff by 50 per 
cent if the negotiations were unsuccessful. It is now made 
possible by this provision to take action against those coun- 
tries which have an embargo against our products, to have 
the embargo removed or retaliate and place an embargo 
against them. 

Agricultural countries which apply a discriminatory 
tariff on automotive products against the United States 
and are unwilling to make a reduction may suffer retalia- 
tion under this new provision by having a high duty placed 
on some other product which is now favored by a low tariff. 

Italy, for example, has been collecting a duty of 35 per 
cent from the United States plus an additional sum of 60 
to 120 lires according to the weight of the vehicle. Indica- 
tions are that Italy will be willing to lower her tariff rate 
once the United States takes the initial step. 


Discriminatory Tariff Rates 


A very good example of a discriminatory tariff is shown 
by our northern neighbor, Canada. Canada has a tariff of 
35 per cent against the United States, 30 per cent for 
France, Belgium and Holland, and 20 per cent for England. 
That means that the American exporter has to overcome 
a handicap of 15 per cent when competing with England 
for the Canadian market. Canada does not produce many 
automobiles outside of those which are manufactured by 
American concerns in Canadian plants, hence an unwilling- 
ness to afford us the same favors as those given to other 
countries might have to be met by other means than an 
increase of our own automobile tariff rate, if the retalia- 
tory act was to carry any weight. 

Finland allows the French autemotive exporter to pay a 
duty of one-fourth of what the American exporter must 
pay. Poland favors France by a duty of approximately 
one-half of that imposed on the United States. Still an- 
other example is Czecho-Slovakia which has an embargo 
against automotive preducts which applies to all countries 
with the exception of Italy. This gives the Italian exporter 
a complete advantage over the American. 

Great Britain has a tariff of 33 1-3 per cent for the 
United States and 22 2-9 per cent for Canada. British 
colonies all favor the mother country as against the United 
States. These and many other inequalities have the possi- 


a of being adjusted by the measure in the new tariff 
ill. 


The export features of the tariff bill should be helpful in 
opening up trade with colonies of other nations. This 
country has been very much handicapped in carrying on 
business with colonies of the United Kingdom, France and 
Italy because of the great tariff discrimination. Such 
French colonies as Tunis and Algeria make a discrimina- 
tion of charging us 45 per cent plus 90 francs per 100 kilos 
of weight more than 5500 pounds while France pays noth- 
ing. 

If the sixth provision is wisely handled and agreements 
can be made whereby equality of treatment is granted us 
by those nations which now make discriminations or place 
embargoes against our product, there should be a stimulus 
given to our automotive exports. Assuming that this is 
achieved there still remains the drawback of unfavorable 
rates of exchange and decreased buying power in many 
countries. The normal consumption of automotive prod- 
ucts will not come until the European situation is pulled 
out of the slough. 

Equality in tariff rates, if secured, will probably show 
immediate greater returns from colonial possessions and 
from those countries which do not have such a severe han- 
dicap in the rate of exchange, than from such countries 
as Germany, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia which now have 
an embargo against American automobiles and a very un- 
favorable rate of exchange. Business will grow as the 
countries get on a sound footing, but the removal of un- 
natural tariff barriers will assist our getting it. 

If the administrative provision of the new tariff bill is 
utilized and the abolition of discrimination is secured with- 
out antagonism, it should be considered a favorable step 
and the paving of the way for an increased export busi- 
ness in the future. 





HE Automovil Club Argentino is proceeding with 
T the organization of a road commission which, 
through the work it will undertake, should have a most 
important bearing upon the growth of automobile tour- 
ing throughout the Republic, the construction of better 
roads and, likewise, the future expansion of automobile 
use. The commission will draw up maps of the roads 
of all parts of Argentina, for the convenience and guid- 
ance of tourist parties, and it likewise will put up sign 
boards of a uniform type over these roads, indicating 
distances and other useful information. This work, 
which already has gotten under way, is considered to 
be one of the most significant steps that has been under- 
taken in recent years for the enlargement of cross 
country automobile touring there. 
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Highway Developments Improving 
Southern Motor Market 


Roads connecting important commercial points make increased 


car sales immediately possible. Farm to market highways lacking. 


Truck development likely to be slow. Motor vehicle taxes must 


be used for road construction in some States. 


By James Dalton 


It is lagging far behind other sections of the coun- 
try, but the next few years will bring a wonderful 
development and a highly profitable market. 

The one fundamental reason for-the indifference felt in 
the South toward the commercial vehicle is lack of farm 
to market highways. 

There are numerous secondary reasons, however. The 
most important is that little effort has been made to edu- 
cate the farmer to the economy of motorizing his farm. 
As a matter of fact the gospel of good roads has been 
preached far more vigorously than that of motorization. 

An intimate relationship exists between the two phases 
of the problem. Farmers who feel slight interest in trucks 
scarcely can be expected to feel a strong urge toward the 
payment of taxes for the construction of highways which 
he does not feel he needs. 

Any one who thinks, however, that the South as a whole 
is indifferent to the need of good roads is vastly mistaken. 
On the contrary, it is keenly alive to the importance of 
building them if it is to progress as it proposes to progress 
in the next ten years. 

The Carolinas have gone farthest in highway construc- 
tion and they have profited accordingly. Georgia is on 
the job and some kind of a bond issue proposal will be 
adopted at the present session of the Legislature. Alabama 
already has provided for a bond issue. Louisiana is farther 
along than any other state in her program of construc- 
tion. Texas is building more highways than any other 
commonwealth, with 1484 miles under way. Tennessee 
has met with many discouragements but will do some- 
thing. Arkansas is carrying too great a good roads burden. 
The other states are swinging into line. 


H tise transport in the South is in its infancy. 


I T is not surprising that the South has fallen behind in 
highway building. Good roads cost a lot of money and 
the states below the Mason and Dixon line are compara- 
tively poor. Assessed property values mean little unless 
all the facts behind them are understood, but if assess- 
ments in all states were made upon a full valuation basis 
those in the South would be found far behind those of 
similar population in most other sections. 
There are long stretches of territory in the South where 
little in the way of real estate is to be found except humble 
farm houses and negro cabins. Land values are not high 


and to assess against this property the original cost of 
It has been tried in Arkansas 


highways would be ruinous. 


with disastrous results. The South, which up to this time 
has been essentially an agricultural area, feels about real 
estate taxes as do other sections devoted principally to crop 
raising, which means that it doesn’t like them. 

Taxation and possible sources of revenue present the 
most perplexing problems with which state legislatures 
have to deal. Politics per capita is no less dense in the 
South than in other parts of the country even though party 
lines are less closely drawn. Democratic majorities are 
like the Republican majority in Congress, only more so, 
and politics play no mean part in highway legislation. 

For example, the automotive interests in Tennessee have 
been plugging hard for an improved road _ between 
Chattanooga and Nashville. It was supposed an agree- 
ment had been reached but before it could go through it 
was necessary to get the signature of a certain judge. Un- 
fortunately, it was not obtained prior to the primary elec- 
tion and this particular judge was not re-nominated. He 
now will have nothing to do with the highway plan and 
neither will the man who was nominated to succeed him. 


6 Rarrrecngpesn-sie furnishes another example of the difficul- 
ties confronting highway missionaries. At the last 
session of the legislature the road question was debated at 
great length and the plan practically agreed upon in com- 
mittee was to build one mile in each county in the State. 
Automotive interests vigorously opposed this preposterous 
plan and it was defeated, but it serves to illustrate some of 
the obstacles placed in the way of highway promotion. 

Good roads advocates in all states find many difficulties 
in their way but there are more of them in the South than 
elsewhere. 

It must not be assumed, however, that there are no good 
roads in the South. So far as passenger cars are con- 
cerned there are not so many handicaps as might be as- 
sumed. Most of the states are traversed by good roads 
from north to south and from east to west. Good high- 
ways radiate in all directions for considerable distances 
out of the leading cities. Pavements in the larger places 
are fully as good as they are in cities of similar size in 
other sections. As a matter of fact, the little towns of 
from 5000 to 10,000 inhabitants have done more in this 
respect than northern and eastern villages. The residents 
are proud of their home towns and they propose to make 
them up-to-date. 

Motor trucks rather than passenger cars are suffering 
from lack of highways and as a consequence their use has 
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been restricted rather closely to the cities and towns. It 
is significant, however, that motor transport has expanded 
coincidentally with the hard road system. Motor freight 
and bus lines have been established almost as soon as high- 
ways have been opened. In Georgia, for example, competi- 
tion from them has developed to such an extent that the 
railroads have made an unsuccessful attempt to have them 
placed under the regulatory control of the state railroad 
commission. 

Use of commercial vehicles will increase in direct pro- 
portion with the mileage of good roads. 

Federal aid has been a boon to the South. There now is 
a well defined movement in nearly all the states for the 
construction of good roads which will connect the county 
seats. When this work is completed, or even when it is 
well under way, it will give tremendous impetus to the use 
of trucks. 

Automotive interests and business generally are fully 
alive to the bearing good roads will have on the industrial 
and agricultural development of the South. They have 
progressive ideas and are not in any sense selfish. 

In the more populous 
states in other parts of the 
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there was no way of making the old structures stout 
enough to hold up trucks even of moderate capacity. Good 
roads are of little value if the operator of a commercial 
vehicle finds, after driving 10 or 15 miles, that he is held 
up by a weak bridge. This, therefore, is another obstacle 
in the path of road making. 


6 ig advantages of building roads connecting county 

seats are even more manifest in the Southern than in 
other states. They will open up much fertile country which 
now is of little value because of the inaccessibility of 
markets. There is a very definite limit to the distance 
mule teams can go dragging heavy or unwieldy loads 
over poor roads. 

Once these districts, remote at present, are brought 
within a few hours of markets by good roads, they will be 
developed rapidly. As an example, the northern part of 
Georgia, which is now almost poverty stricken, offers every 
advantage for the raising of apples and other fruits. This 
industry will be developed when good roads bring markets 
within reach. All the other states have similar districts. 

As the situation stands 





to-day there is just as good 





country, it is contended 
that abutting property and 
society as a whole should 
bear the original cost of 
highway construction while 
the taxes paid by users of 
the highways should be de- 
voted to their maintenance. 
This plan is not practical 
in the South because of the 
comparative dearth of tax- 
able property and the small 
revenues of the states and 
counties. 

Automotive interests, 
therefore, including users 
of motor vehicles, have 
taken the broad view that 
it is entirely legitimate to 








HE growing industrial activity of the 
South makes it an excellent potential 
market for cars and trucks. This section of 
the country can absorb far more vehicles 4 meet 
than it has at any time in the past. But— them in fleets to distribute 
Good roads are essential. Truck sales, 
in particular, will increase in direct propor- 
tion to the mileage of improved highways. 
These roads must be built as quickly and as 
economically as possible. 

Money obtained from motor vehicle taxes 
will have to be used in many instances. This 
is opposed to the practice advocated by the 
motor vehicle bodies in general, but condi- : ’ 
tions in many southern states seem to make There is a fairly good 
road building impossible by any other means. 


a market for trucks in the 
industrial cities of the 
South as in industrial cities 
anywhere. Manufacturers 
and wholesalers are using 


their products and bring in 
supplies. They have found 
them economical and fleets 
are being enlarged continu- 
ally. This applies to the 
heavier vehicles, up to two 
tons capacity. There are 
few trucks in use heavier 
than that. 


market to-day for light de- 
livery vehicles, both in the 
cities and the smaller 














use the revenue derived 
from motor vehicle taxa- 
tion for highway construction. They are content that 
only a small part of it should be reserved for maintenance. 
The feeling is that once the roads are built some means 
will be found of maintaining them. 

In Georgia, for example, the bond issue which will be 
authorized for highway construction, will be based annually 
upon 90 per cent of the fees from motor vehicles. Tennessee 
motorists have consented to a gasoline tax for road build- 
ing. A similar attitude has been taken in most of the other 
states. The main thing is to get roads, and taxes are not 
plentiful. Such is the dearth of revenue that it is pro- 
posed to levy a tax on soft drinks in Georgia and mer- 
chants, especially druggists, now pay a multiplicity of 
taxes. 


CRE obstacle confronting the southern states in road 

building with Federal aid is found in the fact that the 
Federal aid act makes no provision for bridges. Framers 
of the bill seem to have assumed that bridges now in use 
might be sound enough to carry the traffic, but this is not 
the case in the South. As a result the counties are having 
to foot the cost of constructing bridges and it is rather 
a heavy burden. 

Bridges in the South were made strong enough originally 
to carry mule teams drawing loads of reasonable weight. 
When the passenger car invasion began, these structures 
were strengthened sufficiently to hold these vehicles but 





towns. With the steady 
improvement in business 
sales in this class are increasing. In any study of the 
Sout hit must be remembered that sales will be better 
next year than they have been this year. 

So far as the farms are concerned there is practically 
no truck market to-day. Contract trucking is practically 
the only development in this direction except the estab- 
lishment of motor transport lines over good highways in 
some sections. The farmer never has been sold on the 
economy and utility of motor vehicles. He knows more 
about tractors than he does about trucks and he admits 
that tractors are a good investment. There is a fair 
market now for light tractors and it will increase as the 
farmers get out of the woods financially. 

But when it comes to trucks the Southern farmer can’t 
see why he should buy them, even if his farm is on a good 
road. Mules are cheap and feed for them can be raised 
on the farm while gasoline takes real cash. Crops are not 
diversified as they are in other sections of the country. 
Most farmers have some staple money crop which is 
marketed in not more than two or three weeks. During 
that period he may wish he had a truck, but he doesn’t see 
profit in maintaining a commercial vehicle the year round. 

Much missionary work remains to be done before the 
Southern farmer becomes a live prospect for the truck 
dealer, but he is not by any means as indifferent as he was 
a few years ago and intelligent educational work will bring 
kim into the market. 
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An Old Idea Revived ? 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

Jerram’s differential gear illustrated and described in 
the Aug. 17 issue of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, page 318, 
evidently is a resurrection of an old idea, dressed up and 
-improved. The basic principle was shown in “Self-Pro- 
pelled Vehicles” by Homans, edition of 1906. In the differ- 
ential gear shown by Homans, the spur gears were fixed 
on short shafts set at an angle of say 30 deg. to the axis 
of the axle housing. They were connected to the live 
axles by universal joints of the square block and fork type. 
In Jerram’s differential the angularity is reduced to a very 
slight degree by making the joint connections at the wheel 
hubs instead of near the center—a decided improvement. 

It is hardly a fair assumption that the entire torque of 
the car is through a single pinion tooth, as that statement 
conveys an erroneous impression. When driving straight 
ahead or backward, the two pinions revolve around a com- 
mon axis without relative rotation; the tendency of one to 


rotate on its individual axis is resisted by the opposing 
tendency of its mate to turn in the opposite direction. 
Thus no gear tooth action takes place. It is true, of 
course, that the load is on one tooth, but a static load is 
quite different from that imposed when one tooth inter- 
acts with that of a mating gear. Tooth action occurs only 
when the differential operates. 

This brings up another interesting feature in regard to 
the alleged irregularity of turning action due to the im- 
perfect universal joints. The angularity of the shafts with 
the respect to the wheel hubs is unchanged when driving 
straight ahead or backward. Hence, turning action is 
uniform except when rounding corners. Then the shafts 
rotate relatively and the angular relation to the wheel 
hubs changes, causing irregularity of wheel rotation. 
Evidently the inventor believes that this irregularity is 
inconsequential in a light cheap car to which the differ- 
ential seems adapted. FRED E. ROGERS. 


Standards for Electrical Apparatus 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

The subject of standardization of electrical apparatus 
for automotive applications is one that has never been 
given very much consideration in the past, with the ex- 
ception of mounting means and dimensions, and, therefore, 
I think the time is opportune to standardize on the electrical 
output of generators and the mechanical output of motors 
in such a way that the progress of development for both 
the electrical manufacturer and the car manufacturer will 
not be retarded, and, at the same time, give the two dif- 
ferent organizations a yardstick to measure quality and 
quantity which will be consistent with the manufacture 
of this electrical equipment to-day. 

Careful consideration must be given by the standardiza- 
tion committee of the Automotive Electrical Association to 
the equipment now on the market giving good service, and 
these standards must be built up around these commercial 
machines, rather than to lay out a group of machines 
which, from a theoretical standpoint, would be most 
suitable. 

The standardization committee must not lose sight of 
the fact that none of the manufacturers can afford to 
consider any of its present designs obsolete, whether it is 
a motor, generator, crankcase, chain drive construction or 
method of application, and, therefore, its scope of stand- 
ard for the present time must be very wide. As time goes 
by they should be slightly altered, with the idea of even- 
tually having a set of standards approaching the ideal. 

The standards which have been considered by the Auto- 
motive Electric Association at Old Orchard, during their 


summer meeting, I do not think represent the simplest 
conception possible. I believe that for the generator a 
set of standards could be so laid out whereby the question 
of generator class and car class can be eliminated. This, 
I think, would be taken care of by 

1. Specifying the temperature rise above the room tem- 
perature of the machine operating under full load. 

2. Specifying car miles per hour for at least three 
points on the curve. 

3. Specifying that the generator output should exceed 
or balance the lamp loads up to a certain car speed. 

This would give us, indeed, a very simple specification-— 
one which would apply to all classes, and one which would 
be very easily interpreted and easy to check by the car 
manufacturer without elaborate equipment and electrical 
machine knowledge. 

The standardization of motor characteristics would not 
be quite so simple as for generators. Here, I believe, the 
motors must be segregated into classes by giving at least 
two points on its characteristic curve. 

L. B. EHRLICH, 
Gray & Davis, Inc. 





Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 
Regarding generators suitable for motor bus service, the 
following data, based on our experience, may be of interest: 
1. Maximum charging rate: This should occur around 15 


m.p.h. for city work. A higher speed is allowed for 
interurban work. 
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2. Cut in speed: Speeu at which cut-in occurs should not 
be above 5 m.p.h. for city work. 

3. Maximum speed: Generator should be capable of run- 
ning up to 4000 r.p.m. for short periods of time. 

4. Output: Maximum output should be between 20-25 
amperes on a 12-volt unit, or 40-50 amperes at 6 volts. 


It is imperative that some form of reliable regulation be 
employed, since all coaches do not necessarily have the 
same demand for current, this being dependent on the pres- 
ence of head lamps, self-starter, battery, ignition, etc. 

Some consideration should be given to a device for pre- 
venting overcharging of the battery. Just how serious this 
problem is we are not prepared to state, since we are still 
gathering data on this phase of the situation. 

We have in course of development now another type of 
coach, for which we doubt if either the No. 5 or No. 6 gen- 
erators would have suitable output, this being the enclosed 
upper deck design. The output required from a 12-volt 
unit would, we believe, be in the neighborhood of 30 
amperes. 

G. A. GREEN, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., Fifth Avenue Coach Co. 





Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 


In connection with the standardization program of the 
Automotive Electric Association, as covered in pages 480 
and following of the issue of Sept. 7, you ask for criticisms 
and suggestions. The following comment, it seems to me, 
may throw some light on the interest which the entire 
automobile industry has in these standards and on the 
viewpoint from which the Standardization Committee of 
the Automotive Electric Association is working on the 
problem for wider adoption of these standards. 

The casual reader in noting that these standards are 
adopted by the Automotive Electric Association may feel 
that they do not come into immediate contact with the body 
of the industry, but it should be borne in mind that there 
is a direct relation between the Automotive Electric Asso- 
ciation and the Society of Automotive Engineers and that 
any standards which are adopted by the Automotive Elec- 
tric Association will in time probably be endorsed by the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. This immediaiely 
makes the question of these standards a matter of direct 
interest to all manufacturers of internal combustion en- 
gines for passenger cars, trucks, tractors and other uses. 
While the standards discussed in your article seem to apply 
only to electrical ratings, it is the purpose at a future date 
to have them apply also to mechanical dimensions, and this 
makes them directly a matter of concern to engine builders. 

It was felt by the Automotive Electric Association that 
the old standards of mechanical dimensions for electrical 
equipment adopted by the Society of Automotive Engineers 
were not widely enough used and generally recognized. 

There are many explanations for this and some very 
good reasons. 

In some cases, the design of the engine was such that 
S.A.E. standards could not readily be worked in. 

In other cases, the designer of the engine working for 
distinctive results felt that special electrical equipment 
was desirable. 

In a third class, insufficient attention and thought was 
put upon the problem to make possible the adoption of 
standards. 

These and many other reasons were thoughtfully con- 
sidered with a view to making standards of more general 
application and benefit. Arguing from this basis, Joseph 
Bijur, chairman of the Standards Committee of the Auto- 
motive Electric Association, advanced the constructive idea 
that the problem could be attacked starting from the basis 
of electrical ratings. Enjoying the combined experience 
of practically all builders of electrical equipment, who are 
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in very fair agreement, it was felt that the Automotive 
Electric Association could adopt authoritative standards 
as to the electrical ratings and speeds of generators, and 
the gear ratios and torques of starting motors.. A pre- 
liminary discussion indicated that there was practically a 
unanimous agreement on these questions. In the next 
place, it was the opinion that if the generator and motor 
ratings were agreed upon, it is a short step to agreement 
by the electrical designers on the main mechanical dimen- 
sions of the machines. There are some fundamental condi- 
tions and specifications which would have to be established 
but these are fairly simple, and, beyond that point, the 
establishing of these main mechanical dimensions seems 
to be a perfectly feasible procedure. 

The next step in the standardization after the main me- 
chanical dimensions are agreed upon would be the method 
of mounting and the dimensions of mounting flanges, 
brackets, drilling, etc. Since this has once been accom- 
plished in a fairly broad way, there is no reason to believe 
that changes in the existing standards or any revised 
standards could not be generally endorsed. If they were 
logical, and, assuming the logic of such standards, their 
general adoption would necessarily follow. I say this be- 
cause there are such evident and strong commercial reasons 
in favor of standardization. 

There is perhaps no subject which is so attractive in the 
abstract and so difficult of realization in the concrete as 
standardization, but in this particular case if the reasons 
for standardization were broadly and generally understood 
by all engine builders and if it could be proved to them 
that the ultimate benefit in dollars and cents was very 
considerable, the general adoption of standards could not 
be postponed. 

Among these broad general advantages can be men- 
tioned, first, the equipment of different manufacturers of 
electrical equipment becomes mechanically and electrically 
interchangeable. This means that in times of stress such 
as strikes in the works of individual concerns, difficulty in 
obtaining material, or any other reasons of this nature, 
the facilities of all manufacturers become available in 
tiding over the threatened interruption to production. It 
also insures that in changing the source of supply, it will 
neither be necessary on the one hand for the engine builder 
to make troublesome pattern and tool changes nor will it 
be necessary for the manufacturer of electrical equipment 
to produce a special design with consequent delay and ex- 
pense which cannot but be reflected in the cost of the equip- 
ment to the user. 

Second: The motor car builder with limited production 
can use the same electrical equipment which is used on 
similar cars of large production and so avail himself of the 
manufacturer’s lower cost resulting from such large pro- 
duction. 

Third: The manufacturers of electrical equipment by 
the reduction in the number of different mechanical de- 
signs required and the elimination of difficult special de- 
signs can improve their own manufacturing conditions, 
which is a direct economic benefit to the entire industrv. 

To suggest and attempt standardization is nothing new. 
New ideas in connection with the accomplishment of 
standardization are frequently proposed. As I see it, the 
present attempt by the Automotive Electric Association is 
nothing that should be considered novel or startling or up- 
setting in the industry but it seems to have a chance of 
accomplishing general standards, and their adoption, which 
looks very good, and there is no question but what the 
establishing and adoption of such general standards would 
mean a considerable financial benefit to the entire auto- 
motive industry. 

A. M. DUDLEY, 


Mer. Auto. Engrg. Dept., Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
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Personal Aspirations More Important 
to Worker Than Economic Laws 


Operation of general laws produces widely different effects 


in particular cases. 


the specific application of general business laws. 


Employees are chiefly interested in 


Man- 


agement must establish individual relations with workers. 


>¥CONOMIC laws have been receiving a great deal of 
attention from the business man and in public dis- 


By Harry Tipper 


and if the supply is greater than the demand, the 
wages will have a tendency to fall; but if the brick- 


cussions of business for some time. The law of layers in a particular town are able to maintain 100 


supply and demand has been quoted time after time, par- 
ticularly in connection with labor. 
been worded, frequently, in such a way as to suggest 


that the law applied to all 
individual cases with an 
equal degree of effect. Ap- 
parently, the writers have 
not fully understood the 
meaning of a law. 

The law of gravitation is 
an effective law as far as 
our terrestrial conditions 
are concerned, regardless 
of the controversy as to its 
universal effect, promoted 
by Einstein and _ others. 
Because of the law of gravi- 
tation, anything which is 
released above the ground 
falls to the ground, and the 
speed of its fall and the 
force effect of its contact 
can be calculated. 

But the individual practi- 
cal effect of a fall varies 
very considerably. A man 
falls from a height of 20 
feet and gets away with 
no particular damage. 
Another man stubs his foot 
on the carpet at home and 
breaks a leg or suffers con- 


cussion of the brain. The law was operating equally in 


per cent union, limiting the apprentices, the effect of 


The discussion has’ the variance in the supply in other quarters will be 














HE law of gravitation operates univer- 
sally, but its effect differs materially in 
specific instances. One man may fall 20 feet 
without injury, while another may fall over 
a chair and break his neck. 

The individual is most interested in the 
application of a general law to his specific 
case. 

It will always be hard to convince a skilled 
worker that he gains by increased produc- 
tion so long as his experience shows that he 
loses his job when too much has been pro- 
duced and holds it when demand exceeds 
supply. Such factors as this are uppermost 
in the minds of employees. 

The problem of management is to establish 
individual relationships with each worker. 
Incentives to more efficient production must 
be such as to give a visible reward. The 
worker must be able to see readily the ad- 
vantage of greater and more efficient effort on 
his part. 














diminished and may become invisible. It is quite true 


that all wealth is the result 
of labor productivity and 
that the more produced, the 
greater will be the wealth. 
It will be hard work to con- 
vince a skilled mechanic of 
this fact, however, when he 
has been laid off because 
there were more goods in 
stock, and has been kept on 
because there were more or- 
ders than could be produced. 
As far as he is concerned, 
the effect of more production 
has been to glut the market 
and the effect of less pro- 
duction has been to keep a 
job for him. It may be very 
much better for me as a 
consumer, if the worker can 
turn out three times as 
much work in the same 
time and therefore enable 
me to buy the product for a 
smaller amount of money, 
but the effect of this de- 
crease in price may not re- 
act visibly on the worker’s 
position and consequently 


he may be without any visible incentive to develop his 





both cases, but the practical effect of the law was influ- 
enced by a great many varying factors in the individual 
case, all of which it is necessary to consider in connec- 
tion with the individual effect. 

In matters connected with industry, the same thing is 
true. The law of supply and demand works with very 
definite effect at all times but the number of variables 
entering into its complete operation in any individual 
case, influences the effect of this law so that the results 
may present very wide differences. 

It is true that if the demand for bricklayers is greater 
than the supply, the wages will have a tendency to rise, 





own capacity. 

All general laws vary in their effects because within 
the operation of the law are many subsidiary factors which 
vary so as to alter, through an infinite series of differences, 
the operation of the law in the individual case. The intro- 
duction of a thick mattress on a hard floor will break the 
effect of a fall. The force of the fall is exactly the same, 
but the introduction of the mattress has altered the other 
factors to such an extent as to change the entire effect. 

A full discussion of this subject would lead to a con- 
sideration of the place of economic laws and the place 
of psychological laws in the development of industrial 
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life. That might be interesting but would not be 
important to the individual manufacturer. This varia- 
tion in the effect of any law does, however, point out 
the reason for the individual competition and the indi- 
vidual reward in the endeavor to induce the worker to 
put forward his maximum effort. The only effect which 
becomes visible to the worker is the effect upon himself. 
No amount of argument as to the general effect upon 
business will be of any service in inducing the worker 
to do his part. The operation of the law of supply and 
demand must take its time and cannot become visible 
to the individual. 


kb is part of the duty of the manager of business to 
translate what he knows; to be interested in the per- 
sonal incentive so that the development will take place 
along sound lines which, because of his larger educa- 
tion, he appreciates as the necessary lines of develop- 
ment. Unless there is a versonal and individual in- 
centive for a man to produce, the production will tend 
to establish a minimum pace. 

The psychological condition of the worker, the char- 
acter of his aspirations, and his more imperative desires, 
are a much more potent influence than any academic 
consideration of general economic laws, the effect of 
which is scarcely visible to him. Most of his discussions 
upon the subject of labor have failed at this particular 
point. 

There are many excellent discussions of the system 
of industry, the economic place of the worker, the 
efficiency of labor, incentives, and other items, but the 
consideration of the growing aspirations and desires of 
the worker as a foundation of his actions, has been very 
meager. The manufacturer is prone to quote the eco- 
nomic law in connection with his labor operations. He 
points out quite truthfully that prices have decreased 
and argues, therefore, that the wages should decrease. 
The position of the individual worker, however, in rela- 
tion to his desires and responsibilities, does not depend 
upon these economic increases and decreases of price. 
A hundred individual circumstances, pertaining to his 
personal surroundings are far more important in their 
effect upon his economic position than these indexed 
prices, which are quoted in connection with the demand 
that he work for less money or produce more. 


T HERE is no equality in the individual position from an 

economic standpoint, even among groups of workers 
in the same field, and in the same occupation. These in- 
equalities in the surroundings, together with the varia- 
tions in the individuals themselves, are potent factors 
in determining the point of view which the worker will 
take. 

Furthermore, the employer himself cannot be too 
hide-bound in his consideration of the application of 
economic laws to the circumstances of his particular 
business and his position competitively in the industry. 
Judgment secured from experience and contact must 
amplify and modify the ideas secured from the con- 
siderations of general effects such as are indicated in 
the law of supply and demand, and similar considera- 
tions. He himself cannot become wealthy merely by 
making more goods. If he does not possess the power 
to market these goods and the buyers are not inclined 
to take them, the production is to that extent useless 
and becomes an embarrassment or liability instead of 
wealth. 

Supply and demand have their effect upon his opera- 
tions but this effect is strictly limited by his own fore- 
Sight and conservatism and the local surroundings in 
which his operations are carried on. Similarly, the rules 
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and regulations he establishes for the discipline of 
workers and the orderly conduct of the business, them- 
selves require modification in the individual case in order 
that they may apply justly to the individual considera- 
tions of a particular operator. 

Just and fair treatment is an individual relation. The 
economic condition is an individual matter from which 
certain conclusions can be drawn by an observation of 
the general tendencies in their action and reaction to 
large masses through the infinite variation in the indi- 
vidual case. 

This means simply that the worker’s desires, personal 
considerations, aspirations, and general tendencies of 
thought are more important matters of consideration to 
the individual manufacturer than the general economic 
laws which operate only through these variable indi- 
vidual relations. The job of management is establishing 
individual relations with each single worker, which will 
bring out maximum capacity, permanent productivity, 
loyalty and co-operations. As a consequence, the basis 
of the consideration must be an understanding of the 
individual and the relation of the individual to the mass. 


EFORE the advent of the industrial system, many cen- 

turies had been spent on the development of the right 
relations between the master and the worker as indi- 
viduals concerned with the same operations. The devel- 
opment of the industrial system with its requirement of 
mass co-operation, enlarged and emphasized the mass 
consideration so that the attention of management, en- 
gineers and all who deal with human affairs, has been 
directed more and more to the elements of mass growth. 
This consideration has travelled so far that the indi- 
vidual relation has been neglected almost entirely. The 
individual relation remains the most important and the 
first element of consideration in management. The 
problem of management in human affairs in the future 
is a problem of maintaining the proper individual rela- 
tion with the worker, while securing a sufficient co- 
operation to obtain maximum efficiency in mass effect. 

To the individual worker and the supervisor, his indi- 
vidual situation is of primary importance. His relation 
to his work is of secondary importance. His relation to 
the other masses of workers and the system of industry 
falls into third place a long way behind the other consid- 
erations. It is a part of management to know how to 
place these matters and how to deal with them so that 
the greatest efficiency without interruption can be secured 
in the development of industrial operations. 





ONVINCING evidence of the popularity of medium- 

and low-powered cars in Denmark is given in the 
following figures taken from official sources by Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Sorensen, Copenhagen: 


Private Passenger Cars 


Horsepower No. 
EEOC OT CEC Cee Cee eer rT Tee 2,878 
PN ea vadereiwxadiectavesddeasaaak aa anwataes 3,001 

DE hc hicdies 2500 oerecdWRds ee Redaganeseceaee 6,800 

BRE Ohi ksdeWerdadse encdecdaueeedeusenes Gans 2,686 

CONN AU saikadecesshawedsadueceaewacuad alee 270 

ES: a isnudlediddaholiavavmatartacaa 15,635 


While a certain low-priced American car is widely dis- 
tributed, a great number of very small cars of German 
and French makes enjoy considerable popularity because 
of their low cost of operation. Other low and medium- 
priced American cars are represented to a smaller ex- 
tent. Improved parts service would undoubtedly make 
for increased sales of American motor vehicles in Den- 
mark. 
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A New Selling Appeal 


STRONG utility appeal was the dominant note 

of the recent Closed Car Show in New York. 
Flashy colors, extreme body lines and unusual nomen- 
clature were missing. The exhibitors seem to have 
caught admirably the proper buying appeal to closed 
car prospects. They succeeded rather well in com- 
bining dignity and conservatism with attractiveness 
and life. 

There was nothing drab or dull about the exhibits. 
They were interesting and well arranged. The sales- 
men added that touch of liveliness and vitality that 
vivid paint jobs and high-sounding names were called 
upon to supply in some former years. The new sys- 
tem is more productive of sales and educational value 
than the old. 

The average closed car buyer desires a useful all- 
year-round automobile. Most of them want the 
greatest possible value for their money, and they are 
judging value more and more on the basis of utility 
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and durability. The general sales appeal of the New 
York Closed Car show was well in accord with the 
trend of buying demands. Its merchandising methods 
carry an idea for factory salesmanagers. 


Competition for Dealers 


HILE some financial interests have been worry- 

ing about the possibility of a ruinous price 

war in the automobile field, especially among manu- 

facturers with closely competing lines, another form 

of competition has grown up, almost unnoticed, which 
is even more serious for the smaller companies. 

This is competition for dealers. In some cases it 
has reached cut throat proportions. The larger pro- 
duction companies are constantly expanding their 
dealer organizations, especially in the big cities. 
Hundreds of sub-dealers have been appointed with 
the expectation that they will carry on intensive sales 
campaigns in their limited territories. Some of them 
have service stations but a majority have only sales 
rooms. In addition, many garages have been given 
agencies which permit them to sell cars without carry- 
ing them in stock. 

Intensive sales effort is highly commendable, but 
the sad part of the present situation is that a good 
many of the additional sub-dealers who are being 
signed up by the big production companies have been 
representatives of makers with a comparatively small 
output. The result is that these companies are left 
without representation or are compelled to take on as 
dealers untrained men who know little about the 
business. 

Another by-product of this competition has been 
the lengthening of discounts by the smaller manufac. 
turers in an effort to make their dealerships attractive 
enough to hold the men who have them. These longer 
discounts make it possible for their men to make 
larger allowances in trades and get business which 
might otherwise go elsewhere. They also tend to 
make a comparatively small volume of business, with 
a large discount, as profitable as a materially larger 
volume with a much smaller discount. 

No one expects or wants a uniform dealer discount. 
Any agreement in this direction probably would be 
declared illegal. There must be free competition. 
The big production companies, which are keen rivals, 
probably are justified in resorting to almost any legiti- 
mate means to increase their sales. But it is equally 
true that if the big fellows are raiding the sales or- 
ganizations of the small companies they are justified 
in employing any handy weapon in warding off these 
attacks. 

The crux of the situation is that there are not 
enough good dealers to supply the demand. They 
must be found and educated more rapidly than they 
have been in the past. If the expansion of dealer or- 
ganizations by the large companies and the attendant 
lengthening of discounts by the smaller ones continues 
indefinitely, the motor vehicle business may soon find 
itself in the same position as the tire industry, which 
is conspicuous because of its instability. 


It’s a good deal like the used car question. There is 
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no panacea, for it is largely an individual problem. 
When the individual problems are not solved wisely, 
however, the entire industry suffers. The shortage 
of good dealers is about the hardest nut the industry 
has to crack at this time and it will require a lot of 
constructive thinking to break it. 


British Strive for Low Prices 


TILITY and low-price as a basis for success in 
automobile manufacturing seems to have taken 
hold firmly in England, after many years of luxury 
car building. There was some movement in this di- 
rection during the last two years, but preliminary re- 
ports about the London Show which will be held in 
November, indicate a very strong tendency in this di- 
rection this year. 

Commenting on the coming exhibition, for instance, 
the London Times says: “The great aim this year 
will be to show how inexpensive motoring can be 
made. Luxury cars will be seen, of course, but the 
heavy slump in the motor industry has shown con- 
clusively that buyers of this class of car are limited 
and that the general appeal must be made to the man 
of general means.” 

British manufacturers are evidently going to try 
their best to accomplish what American makers have 
been doing for some years. They are far from any- 
thing like mass production as we know it in this coun- 
try, but it is worth while to note their determination 
to make progress in this direction. 


Effect and Measurement of Oil 
Dilution 


“\ILUTION of crankcase oil by fuel is well recog- 
nized as one of the evils which results from the 
use of fuel with relatively non-volatile constituents, 
but there appears to be little precise information 
either as to how far such dilution can proceed without 
serious effect or even as to what constitutes a satis- 
factory method of measuring the percentage of dilu- 
tion in a sample of used oil. 

As dilution proceeds the oil becomes less and less 
viscous, but there is question as to whether the change 
in viscosity is proportional to the dilution. Even if 
this point were clear there would still be uncertainty 
as to whether or not viscosity is the proper criterion 
on which to judge the value of the diluted oil as a 
lubricant. Is an oil, the viscosity of which has been 
reduced from 250 to 150 sec. by fuel dilution as good 
a lubricant as a new oil of 150 sec. initial viscosity ? 

There is, so far as we are aware, no reliable data 
on the basis of which to answer questions such as this, 
yet without such data, or some more definite informa- 
tion of a closely related character it is impossible to 
Judge intelligently when it is wise or in the interest 
of economy to draw off old lubricant and substitute 
new. 

Advice given in instruction books usually cautions 
the user of an automotive vehicle to drain the crank- 
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case every 1000 miles or thereabout. Obviously, this 
is little better than a guess, because the time of year, 
quality of fuel used, original quality of lubricant, con- 
dition of the engine, character of service and numer- 
ous other factors, any of which may vary through a 
wide range, determine the dilution, and the user may 
thus be led either to waste good lubricant or to use 
oil which has ceased to perform its function. 

Rapid wear is supposed to accompany the use of a 
badly diluted lubricant, but whether the wear is due 
to the diluent or to dust which is washed over the 
cylinder bore, rings, piston and bearings is not en- 
tirely clear, nor is it known how far dilution can 
proceed without serious injury. 

The matter is of great importance and should be 
made the subject of careful study and research work. 
Such an investigation could well be made at the Bu- 
reau of Standards. The industry could serve itself 
well and easily by making arrangements to this end. 





Show ’em How to Sell 


HEN the automotive industry collided with the 

depression in 1920 it had a severe jolt and 
manufacturers soon realized that instead of accept- 
ing orders for their products they would have to 
sell them. 

Dealer mortality was terrible while the period of 
depression lasted, but generally speaking those who 
survived were pretty good business men. Big gaps 
were left in the selling organizations and most of the 
companies in the field have been trying to plug up 
the holes. Many temporary expedients have been 
adopted, but there is only one real solution of the 
problem. 

The solution is the education of more men of the 
right kind. This can’t be done in a week or a year. 
The automotive industry is new and it has not 
reached the point of stabilization attained by older 
industries. Selling hardware or dry goods, for ex- 
ample, is vastly different from selling motor vehicles 
or motor vehicle parts and accessories. 

Competition for good dealers is keen in all branches 
of the industry. The dealer’s desires command a good 
deal more respect than they did a couple of years ago 
and few factories are in a position to take an arbi- 
trary stand on points which do not involve business 
principles or fundamental policies. 

The time has come when factory sales organiza- 
tions have got to do a good deal more than they have 
in the past to aid and educate dealers. They can’t 
simply ship the goods and then leave it to the man on 
the firing line to get rid of them. They must show 
him how to sell in a scientific way. They must teach 
him a great deal more than he knows now about 
finances and market analysis. While they’re teach- 
ing him they’ll learn themselves, just as all good 
teachers do. 

A high class, brass tacks course in salesmanship 
and finance would be a mighty good thing for many 
factorv sales departments. The lessons learned 
could then be passed on to the dealers. 
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Chief Car Producers 


Follow Earlier Pace 


Higher Priced Makers Keep Pro- 
duction at Close to 100 Per 
Cent Capacity 


DETROIT, Oct. 3.—Though produc- 
tion has fallen off perceptibly with the 
advancement of the season, the larger 
factories, the “ten percenters” of the 
industry, are holding close to the 
schedules set earlier in the year. Cars 
in the high-priced field have been less 
affected by the change in seasons, and 
unsettled business conditions, and are 
maintaining schedules of close to 100 
per cent capacity. 

Ford Motor Co., since its resump- 
tion, has made a quick return to its 
former high operating schedule, and is 
once again approximating the 5000 
daily mark. There is no indication of 
a slump in sales, according to Ford 
officials, and preparations are to con- 
tinue at factory capacity. Production 
in September approximated 100,000. 


Behind with Orders 


Dodge Brothers is holding close to its 
daily schedule of 600 and is still unable 
to keep up with orders on its new closed 
models. Buick is operating at new high 
marks with the addition of the former 
Scripps-Booth plant, and established a 
mark exceeding 700 daily in the latter 
part of the month. Production will con- 
tinue at approximately this mark in 
October. Studebaker is continuing to 
operate at capacity, approximating 450 
ears daily. 

Cadillac is building approximately 100 
cars a day. Orders signed by distrib- 
utors at the recent convention are re- 
ported to warrant this output to the first 
of the year. Packard is approximating 
2000 cars monthly in all models and has 
placed commitments on this basis to the 
first of the year. Lincoln orders are 
several months in advance of deliveries 
and work is under way for a plant addi- 
tion which will permit of a large ex- 
tension in manufacturing facilities. 
Wills Sainte Claire will build more cars 
in October than in any previous month 
and reports a volume of business ap- 
proximating 30 cars daily. 

Hudson-Essex production is running 
at the rate of about 250 cars daily, a 
large percentage of which is in closed 
models. Paige-Jewett production for 
September approximated 3000 and opera- 
tions will be continued at close to this 
rate in November. Hupp Motors is main- 


taining a schedule approximating 125 








Business in Brief 


NEW YORK, Oct. 3—Trade and 
industry are in better shape now 
than a year ago. Fall business is 
opening up nicely, commodity 
prices are steady to higher; col- 
lections have improved; crops have 
escaped the frost, and there is less 
non-employment. This is the 
bright side of the picture. 

On the other hand there is the 
railroad situation which promises 
to blight industrial efforts because 
of the transportation congestion 
that is expected, due to the neces- 
sity of hauling coal and crops. 
Higher prices for grain have put 
an additional burden on the car- 
riers, but the long warm autumn 
is helping considerably in solving 
the traffic problems. 

Because of this railroad situa- 
tion, it is interesting to note that 
our loadings for the week ending 
Sept. 16 showed 945,919, not only 
the largest of the year, but the 
largest recorded in any week since 
Oct. 22, 1921. Coal loadings totaled 
172,241 cars, the heaviest since last 
April. 

Bank clearings for the week 
ended Sept. 28 aggregated $6,490,- 
332,000, a loss of 12.9 per cent from 
the preceding week. but a gain of 
8.3 per cent over this week last 
year. 

In the stock market, prices moved 
downward, railroad and industrial 
shares declining. Bonds were ir- 
regular, money firm and exchanges 
heavy. 

Business failures for the week 
held about the same, 375 as against 
392 the preceding week, but fewer 
than the same week a year ago by 
a considerable margin. 











daily. Reo is building about 250 vehicles 
a day and is aiming to increase this to 
200 because of demand for its speed 
wagons and the popularity of its new 
passenger models. Oldsmobile is ap- 
proximating 125 cars daily and is ex- 
periencing increases in sales under the 
stimulus of its recent price cut. 

Oakland is running at about the same 
rate. Chevrolet manufacturing in the 
past month has been limited because of 
manufacturing reasons, but preparations 
are complete for entering upon a sched- 
ule which will be increased to about 2000 
daily by the first of the year. Columbia 
Motors is operating at the rate of about 
60 daily. Liberty, is building about 25, 
Dort about 75, and Rickenbacker con- 


(Continued on page 694) 
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Plants Operate o on Big Schedules 


ispecsitincs Will Show 


Decline from August 


Various Factors Enter Into Situa- 
tion—Parts Business Con- 
tinues Steady 


NEW YORK, Oct. 2—September 
doubtless will show a falling off from 
the high mark established in August, 
when a total output of 272,000 cars 
and trucks placed the month second 
in the production history of the in- 
dustry. It is not likely, however, that 
the decline will be as great as a year 
ago, when September showed a differ- 
ence of 12 per cent from the previous 
month. 

A short month, during which there 
was a holiday, and the temporary shut- 
down of the Ford factories, will prove 
the chief contributing factors in the 
expected decline, although a decrease 
in sales, somewhat more noticeable 
during the last few days, has had its 
effect upon factory operations. 


Year Held Up Well 


The year has borne up exceptionally 
well, with the seasonal decline in sales 
beginning 30 days later than usual and 
then in no serious volume. That the 
tapering off in demand has not come 
earlier is one of the surprising fea- 
tures of a year that has been notable 
for its consistently high production 
records each month. The curtailment 
of factory schedules, slight as it may 
prove, merely follows the policy of the 
manufacturers to produce only enough 
cars to meet the actual demand and to 
refrain from piling up inventories of 
finished models either in the factories 
or on the dealers’ floors. 

Farmer demand is centering in the 
lower priced cars, which are benefit- 
ing from aggressive sales campaigns. 
Manufacturers of the medium and 
high priced cars are centralizing their 
efforts in rural sections along the sea- 
boards and in districts where the har- 
vest has been most satisfactory. 

The coal situation has proved of 
particular benefit to the sale of light 
delivery trucks, for which there ap- 
pears a remarkably good demand. 

With the parts makers, business has 
kept on a pace with August, which 
showed a 5 per cent gain over July in 
the volume of sales.’ Indication of the 

(Continued on page 694) 
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Marvin Asks Relief 
from Car Shortage 


——__ 


Traffic Head of N. A. C. C. Sees 
Transportation Difficulties 
Growing Serious 


_—_—— 


NEW YORK, Oct, 2—Railroad con- 
gestion and embargoes have so increased 
shipping difficulties that James S. Mar- 
vin, head of the traffic department of 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, has gone to Washington to 
confer with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Car Service Com- 
mission in an effort to gain some re- 
lief for the industry. 

It is admitted that the situation is 
a serious one and that driveaways and 
motor transport are expedients manu- 
facturers will have to adopt this winter 
to get material into their factories and 
their finished product into the hands of 
their agents. This will make the mat- 
ter of snow removal a most important 
issue, and the Chamber will make every 
effort to keep the roads open this winter. 

Before he left, Marvin said: 


With railroads one after the other issuing 
embargoes against accepting freight from 
connecting lines, the opinion is quite generally 
entertained that these conditions will continue 
during the next several months. There may 
be some abatement, dependent upon volume 
of traffic, and weather conditions, but there 
are abnormal quantities of coal to move as 
well as large crops. These conditions are 
likely to exert a restrictive influence on steel 
and other manufacturing industries dependent 
on extensive transportation facilities. 

The Chamber has been active during the 
past several weeks impressing railroad offi- 
cials with the large volume of automobile 
production and its shipping requirements. 
The American Railway Association’s Car 
Service division at Washington has been ad- 
vised and urged to maintain its general in- 
structions which require that automobile cars 
be moved promptly, loaded or empty, to the 
lines of the roads owning the cars or nearest 
automotive territory. Within the past month 
this Car Service Division has reissued these 
instructions. Our efforts will be to direct 
more attention to them and the economic im- 
portance of keeping automobile plants opera- 
ting and labor employed. 


More Driveaways Needed 


DETROIT, Sept. 29—Shortage of 
freight.cars and congestion of shipping 
on the lake boats is causing factories 
considerable difficulty in shipping auto- 
mobiles and is adding daily to the num- 
ber of cars that must be driven to deal- 
ers. One company has gone to the ex- 
treme of notifying all distributors with- 
In one thousand miles of the factory to 
plan for driveaways on all cars required 
in the next ninety days. 

_ The freight car shortage is more acute 
in the adjoining cities to Detroit than 
in Detroit itself, but even here shipments 
are being held up for several days to 
get shipping accommodations. There is 
almost a complete dearth of the big au- 
tomobile cars, and companies making 
shipments to the Coast are compelled to 








carefully investigated. 


of this business. 





Care Should Be Exerted by Manufacturer in Naming 
Right Sort of Dealer to Represent Him 


By D. Henry Bonner 
Sales Manager, Gray Motor Co. 


ITH hundreds of persons in all parts of the country eagerly seeking 
opportunities to get into the automobile business there can be no ques- 
tion of the volume of the business which lies immediately before us. 

It is reasonable to assume that these persons would not be willing to invest 
their fortunes in a business whose possibilities in their districts they had not 


One of the most important duties a sales manager can perform is to make 
certain that only the right type of person is awarded a dealership. There are 
still hundreds of persons of no experience in the automobile field who are 
anxious to get into business. To get the person whose qualifications indicate 
a reasonable opportunity for success is an important and painstaking task. 
No factory can afford to risk the inferior dealer. 

Business possibilities in the low priced car market are borne out by the 
number of dealers in better priced cars who are desirous of signing up low 
priced lines. In most cases this is a desire to round out their lines, but there 
are some instances where dealers in higher priced lines want to sell the low 
priced car exclusively. There is no restricted territory in low priced cars. 
Every resident in any city or town may be regarded as a possible buyer. 

Recognition of the possibilities in the low priced field is shown by the 
preparations of leading manufacturers to enter this field on a large scale in 
1923. Indications at this time are that there will be a manufacturing capacity 
for approximately 9000 cars daily in the $500 class. This is the largest number 
of automobiles ever planned for this particular price class, and will require 
greater merchandising effort than ever before to realize on it fully. 

The competition in the low piced field means that automobiles in this 
class will be better than ever before and must give the utmost in owner satis- 
faction and economy of operation. Pride of ownership will be given more play 
and the diversification of lines will give opportunity for buyers to express 
their particular desires to a greater extent. Dealers must be prepared to make 
more vigorous selling efforts than ever before to obtain and hold their share 


There is probably more of a demand for low priced American cars in 
foreign markets than in the United States. Dealers in almost every country 
are making serious efforts to secure selling rights for cars of this type and a 
large part of the cars manufactured may be expected to find their way into the 
hands of owners abroad. Taking all things into consideration 1923 may be 
expected to be the forerunner of many years of low priced car prosperity. 


Detroit, Oct. 3. 








resort in a great many instances to cars 
holding only three automobiles, as com- 
pared to five in the larger cars. This 
is entailing an additional burden to the 
already high cost of Coast shipments. 

Congestion in the Cincinnati railroad 
terminals is causing many factories to 
advise dealers in districts reached 
through Cincinnati to arrange for drive- 
aways where cars are required quickly. 
Congestion in Eastern shipment is also 
marked, and many delays are ensuing in 
getting cars through to cities in New 
England and along the Atlantic seaboard. 
This condition is made worse by the 
difficulty in obtaining space on the Buf- 
falo boats. Independent boat companies 
are helping out somewhat, but infre- 
quent sailings make this meagre at best. 

Because of delays in getting cars on 
the boats, distributors and dealers are 
compelled to hold their driveaway crews 
for days at a time in Buffalo and Chi- 
cago, and in an increasing number of 
cases the crews are coming through to 
Detroit and making the driveaway over 
the entire distance. Permanent driving 
staffs will be formed by many distrib- 
utors for several months at least, it now 
appears. 


Crawford Makes Strides 


Following Reorganization 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., Oct. 2—The 
Crawford Automobile Co. of this city has 
placed an order with the Woonsocket 
Manufacturing Co. amounting to $50,000 
for sedan bodies to be built at the com- 
pany’s plant here. The Crawford com- 
pany will make the chassis and turn out 
the completed car from its local plant. 
It is announced that the first of the new 
cars will be produced in about fifteen 
days. 

The Crawford company has been mak- 
ing rapid strides since the reorganization 
about two months ago, when all of the 
stock was purchased by M. P. Moller, 
one. of the largest stockholders in the 
concern and a prominent pipe organ 
manufacturer of this city. Herbert M. 
2Zoss of New York is manager of the 
concern. 





AUGUST ENGEL DIES 

MILWAUKEE, Oct. 2—August Engel, 
vice-president of the Mi!waukee Brass 
Manufacturing Co., died at his home here 
at the age of 69 years. 
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Holmes Makes Plans 


for Reorganization 


—— 


Will Market Car Developed by 
Old Concern Which Is Now 


in Receivership 





CANTON, OHIO, Sept. 30—E. A. Me- 
Cluskey has been appointed by Judge 
Westenhaver of the Federal Court as re- 
ceiver for the Holmes Automobile Co. 
on petition of creditors and with the 
approval of stockholders of the company. 
He is a member of the law firm of Her- 
bruck, Black, McCluskey & Ruff. 

At a meeting of stockholders of the 
company it was voted to consent to the 
receivership in order to liquidate as a 
step in 'the reorganization of its affairs. 

The creditors’ petition was filed by At- 
torney ‘C. A. Fisher and, as the consent 
of the company was presented at the 
same time, the appointment of the re- 
ceiver was made immediately. 

The Holmes company was organized 
shortly after the United States entered 
the war, to manufacture a six-cylinder 
air-cooled car. About eighteen months 
ago it felt that a larger field was offered 
by a low priced four-cylinder car and 
devoted its efforts chiefly to such a de- 
velopment. This car has been completed 
and subjected to rigid tests and scrutiny 
of automotive engineers, 


Officer Makes Statement 


At the time of the court action, an 
officer of the company said: 


With such a product, creditors and stock- 
holders immediately set about to effect a re- 
organization whereby all parties in interest 
would be protected. After a careful analysis 
and efforts by local public-spirited citizens, 
it was ascertained that new capital would 
refrain from going into the reorganized com- 
pany under the plan that had been presented. 

The matter was fully presented at the 
stockholders’ meeting Tuesday and it was 
concluded to consent to liquidation of the 
company through a receiver, and plans are 
already being formulated looking to the 
organization of the company to manufacture 
and sell the car that has been developed by 
the old company. Creditors and stockholders 


are assured that if some plan is found to be 
practical they will be asked to participate in 
it on terms with others who may be induced 
to support it. 





Each Month Shows Gain 
In Mitchell Production 


RACINE, WIS., Oct. 2—The Mitchell 
Motors Co., Inc., has completed a new 
paint and trim shop which will be oper- 
ated as a part of its 45-acre plant and 
accommodate every phase of the final 
finishing of Mitchell coach work. The 
building is of modern, daylight construc- 
tion, four stories, 92 x 320 ft. 

The Mitchell company is experienc- 
ing remarkable success in marketing its 
new line of passenger cars powered with 
the new F-50 engine developed by Chief 
Engineer Peter Batenb”irg, formerly oc- 
cupying the same position in the Four 


Wheel Drive organization at Clintonville, 
Wis. This has been pioneered for about 
a year and each month since the begin- 
ning of 1922 has witnessed a substantial 
gain in production over the previous 
month. 

The Mitchell factory on Oct. 1 was em- 
ploying more men than at any time since 
the early part of 1919. 





Asks for Receivership 
for Cleveland Rubber 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 3—Alleging that 
the officers and directors spent $400,000 
through mismanagement, Charles L. 
Thompson of this city, a stockholder, has 
petitioned common pleas court to appoint 
a receiver for the Cleveland Rubber Corp. 
which was formed in 1918 with $1,500,- 
000 of preferred and $1,500,000 of com- 
mon stock. Thompson says there are 
outstanding $1,400,000 in preferred and 
$800,000 in common stock, and bonds to 
the amount of $364,000. From sales of 
these issues the company realized $1,- 
625,000. 

According to Thompson, the company 
invested $700,000 in land and buildings 
and $190,000 in equipment for machin- 
ery, The petitioner says debts of $105,- 
000 require immediate payment with no 
cash on hand and only $10,000 of ac- 
counts receivable are good. Thompson 
charges stock was issued to promoters 
and officials without consideration. A 
hearing will be held soon. 





Goodyear Plant Restores 
Schedule as Ford Reopens 


AKRON, Oct. 2—The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., has restored to its former 
operating basis of five and a half days 
a week, its plant 2 which is confined to 
manufacturer of Ford sized tires. The 
restoration of the full-time schedule 
came Sept. 30, and followed re-opening 
of Ford’s motor car factories. 

When Ford, on Sept. 1, announced he 
would close down the sixteenth of the 
month, Goodyear immediately put their 
plant 2 on a four day weekly basis, cut- 
ting 36 operating hours from the plant’s 
weekly schedule and reducing production 
of tires for Ford by 28 per cent. 

Under the full-time production ticket 
Goodyear will average over 6000 tires 
for original Ford equipment a day, run- 
ning the plant in three 8-hour daily 
shifts. 





HANSON EXPORT COMPANY 


ATLANTA, Oct. 4—The Florida Han- 
son Motor Co. has been incorporated at 
Jacksonville, Fla., according to an- 
nouncement here by George Hanson, 
president of the Hanson Motor Co., to 
handle the export end of the Hanson 
business. The company has established 
relations with a number of foreign deal- 
ers and is annually shipping many Han- 
son cars for foreign sale. Officers of the 
concern above are: E. J. Wrigley, presi- 
dent and treasurer; W. G. Ryan, vice- 
president; Paul D. McGarry, secretary. 
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Receivership Holds 
Back Republic Suits 


Company Agrees to Court Action 
While Reorganization Plans 


Go Ahead 


ALMA, MICH., Oct. 2—On petition 
of the Acme White Lead & Color Works, 
creditor, the United States District Court 
has appointed the Security Trust Co. as 
receiver of the Republic Motor Truck 
Co., Ine. 

The petition alleges that $2,500,000 
claims of creditors have been secured 
by a mortgage on the plant which should 
be reviewed. The company has answered 
the petition and has joined with the peti- 
tioner in consenting to the receivership. 
The assets are claimed to be in excess 
of $7,000,000. 

F. E. Smith, president of Republic and 
also of the Republic Truck Sales Co., 
said to-day that the sales company is 
not involved in the receivership of the 
manufacturing company. Sales of the 
trucks will continue as formerly under 
the direction of the sales company’s offi- 
cers. Business is showing gradual im- 
provement, Smith said, and with the re- 
organization of the manufacturing com- 
pany’s affairs should progress rapidly. 





Receivership Defensive Action 


The receivership action, Smith de- 
clared, was purely a defensive proceed- 
ing designed to protect the company 
against suits by creditors objecting to 
the reorganization plans which had been 
drawn and approved by about 70 per 
cent of the note holders. With the re- 
ceivership in effect, the bankers’ com- 
mittee headed by C. N. Gillett, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, will work to secure the acqui- 
escence of the remaining 30 per cent. 

Proposed reorganization plans __ in- 
cluded extension for five years of the 
$2,500,000 7 per cent first mortgage 
notes, the maturing of $500,000 of 
which, with the defaulting of payment 
of both principal and interest, in No- 
vember last, precipitated the company’s 
financial difficulty. Under the extension, 
the interest rate on notes would be in- 
creased to 8 per cent. Depositing note 
holders were extended the privilege of 
purchasing common stock at $8 a share 
to the extent of ten shares for each 
$1,000 note. 

The company is operating under a 
temporary financing program which has 
been arranged by the company with its 
banking committee. 


Hill Wins Fresno Race 
in Special Miller Car 


FRESNO SPEEDWAY. CAL., Oct. 2 
—Bennett Hill, driving a Miller engined 
special, took first place from Tommy Mil- 
ton in the 150-mile race here, by a mar- 
gin of less than 15 yards. Time for the 
winner was 1 hr. 27 min. 46 1/5 sec., 
an average of 102 m.p.h., the fastest time 
ever made on this wooden bowl. 
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Diamond Cab Built 
by Driggs Company 


Contract Given to Produce Vehi- 


cles—Expected Production of 
2,000, Within Year 


NEW YORK, Oct. 2—Driggs Ordnance 
& Manufacturing Corp., with a plant at 
New Haven, Conn., whose connection 
with the automobile industry has been 
featured by the production of the 
Driggs passenger car, has contracted 
with the Diamond Taxicab Co. of New 
York to produce the vehicles which this 
new concern will put into operation. It 
is expected that 2000 taxicabs will be 


_ turned out inside the next year. 


Inasmuch as the Diamond Company 
has announced that it will furnish trans- 
portation at 20 cents a mile, Driggs has 
been called upon to produce a light 
vehicle that will give from 20 to 25 miles 
to the gallon in the way of fuel con- 
sumption and capable of economical 
operation. 


Engine Like Driggs 


The Diamond taxicab is powered with 
the same four cylinder engine that is 
used in the Driggs passenger car, an L 
head type with block cast cylinders 2% 
x 4%. The chassis, however, has been 
especially designed to meet the demands 
of taxicab operation. The wheelbase is 
108% in., with the frame pressed steel 
and 2 in. alloy steel springs. The front 
axle is a drop forged I-beam section of 
40-50 point carbon steel, and the rear 
axle, of Driggs design, is of the three- 
quarter floating type. Cooling is thermo 
syphon and lubrication pump and splash. 
The carbureter is a Zenith and the igni- 
tion American Bosch. The weight of 
the chassis is 1400 lb. and the taxicab 
complete weighs 2200 Ib. 

The body is made of 22 gauge steel 
and is a landaulet of peculiar design, 
to meet taxicab conditions. One of the 
features is a removable panel in the rear 
which permits of replacement of that 
part in case of collision damage without 
forcing the cab to go to the repair shop. 
The official colors of the Diamond cabs 
are to be blue and white. 


Price $1,950 in New York 


The Diamond Taxicab Co., for which 
this vehicle is being built, will sell it to 
the individual taxicab operator for 
$1950, delivered in New York City. If 
desired this will be sold on time pay- 
ments, one third down and the balance 
Paid in daily installments, which are 
taken out of each day’s receipts as re- 
ported by the driver. It is the intention 
of the Diamond company to extend its 
operations to other large cities. 

The financing of the Diamond com- 
Pany is being handled by James L. 
Moore of Hayes, St. John & Moore. The 
offering is 25,000 shares of first pre- 
ferred 8 per cent cumulative stock at 
$10 a share and 25,000 shares of com- 
mon at $5 a share. For each share of 


preferred stock subscribed at $10, one 
share of common will be allotted at $5 
per share. 

Officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, William P. Hawley, vice-president 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad; 
treasurer, H. M. Gaylord, vice-president, 
Julius Kessler Co., New York City and 
secretary, Stephen Peabody, president, 
Stephen Peabody & Co., New York City. 
They, with General F. T. Hines, for- 
merly chief of the transportation serv- 
ice of the War Department, United 
States Army, and R. R. Moore, presi- 
dent of the Commercial Trust Co., New 
York, constitute the board of directors. 





Thornycroft Co. Evolves 
Portable Gas Producer 


LONDON, Sept. 25 (by mail)—A 
portable suction gas producer for use 
on trucks has been evolved by the 
Thornycroft Co. after 16 years’ experi- 
ence with units of this type. The pro- 
ducer is fitted to a standard British war 
office type chassis. 

The Thornycroft producer plant dif- 
fers from other plants on the market in 
several essential features. The steam 
is generated in a separate generator (not 
attached to the producer at all) by the 
heat of the exhaust gases from the engine 
itself. The steam generator can be taken 
entirely apart for cleaning by detach- 
ing it from the engine. The plant is 
started by means of a hand blower; 
gasoline is dispensed with. The plant 
will work efficiently with anthracite pea- 
coal or charcoal. 

A number of these producer gas trucks 
are now being made by the Thornycroft 
company both for use in England and 
in the British colonies. 





Dodge and Rickenbacker 
Make More Closed Cars 


DETROIT, Oct. 3—Dodge Brothers 
will devote approximately 35 per cent 
of its production in the latter months of 
the year to closed car production. This 
compares with a closed car proportion 
last year of 13 per cent. 





DETROIT, Oct. 2—Rickenbacker Mo- 
tor Car Co. production in September will 
approximate 75 per cent closed cars, ac- 
cording to a factory statement. Indica- 
tions are that October production will 
run ten per cent higher in closed vehi- 
cles. 





ENJOINS PISTON RING MAKER 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 2—Judge Hugh M. 
Morris of the United States District 
Court of the District of Delaware, has 
enjoined the Bowman-Gould Co. and 
restrained it “permanently from making 
or selling, directly or indirectly any one- 
piece piston rings so similar to the 
peculiar and distinctive type of piston 
rings manufactured by the No-Leak-O 
Piston Ring Co. as to be liable to deceive 
purchasers.” 
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Yellow Cab Acquires 
Bus Line in Chicago 
May Manufacture Own Vehicles 


in New Factory Now Under 
Consideration 





CHICAGO, Oct. 2—Coincident with 
the shelving by the City Council of Mayor 
Thompson’s project to spend $3,000,000 
for municipal buses, it is announced by 
John Hertz, president of the Yellow Cab 
Manufacturing Co., that he and associ- 
ates have purchased the stock of the 
Chicago Motor Bus Co. and that they 
are planning a vast extension of the bus 
system to include all the city’s boule- 
vards. 

The new company, which will be capi- 
talized at about $3,000,000, will scrap 
all but six of the buses now in operation 
and will install new buses embodying 
all the most modern features for the 
convenience and comfort of the pas- 
sengers, Hertz said. Eventually he ex- 
pects to use 250 or more of these buses 
on the city’s boulevards. Permission will 
be asked at onée from the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission and city park boards 
to install the new bus lines. 


Discuss Yellow Manufacture 


Hertz said that it had not yet been 
decided where the new buses will be 
built, but that an announcement in this 
connection probably would be ready in 
two weeks. The probability that the 
new buses will be manufactured by the 
Yellow Cab Manufacturing Co. is being 
widely discussed. It is known that for 
some time officials of the Yellow Cab 
Manufacturing Co. have been making a 
study of bus construction and operation 
and that plans have been considered for 
adding to the company’s factory. 

It is probable that if the buses are 
manufactured by the cab company a new 
plant will be erected for that purpose. 
The present factory facilities are said 
to be taxed to capacity by the production 
of 400 Yellow cabs a month, the market 
for which is increasing steadily. 

Although Hertz expressly announced 
that the new bus company will not in 
any way be connected with the Yellow 
Cab Co., operators of Yellow cabs, of 
which he is also president, it is expected 
that he will apply to the bus company 
the same principles of operation that 
have made the various Yellow Cab com- 
panies so phenomenally successful. “The 
finest bus service in the world for Chi- 
cago” is the way Hertz describes his 
objective. He also has in mind a re- 
duction from the present 10-cent fare as 
soon as conditions warrant. 





SWEDEN TO HOLD SHOW 


STOCKHOLM, Sept. 25 (By Mail.) 
An international automobile exhibition, 
sponsored by the Royal Automobile Club 
of Sweden, will be held in Gothenburg 
from May to July, 1923, as part of the 
Gothenburg tercentenary exposition. 
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Overland Has Best 
Quarter This Year 


Approaches Banner Period Dur- 
ing 1920—Current Assets 
Placed at $28,791,096 


TOLEDO, Oct. 2—The greatest quar- 
ter of this year or last and close to the 
banner quarter of 1920 when 37,400 cars 
were produced is reported by the Willys- 
Overland Co. for July, August and Sep- 
tember, in which period the production 
exceeded 37,000 vehicles. 

Total current assets of $28,791,096 and 
total current liabilities of $26,843,347 
show in the balance sheet, which is as 


follows: 
Current Assets 











June 30, Dec. 31, 
1922 1921 
PE niet ccunseuece wile $8,905,212 $5,128,493 
PNG: TRWOEE «60.06.5420 101,171 133,170 
re 909,191 806,221 
Ce a. eee ee 2,933,752 1,545,505 
Due Tr Mets. O66..... — seseee 190,683 
SmVENCOPIOS ...600s0% 15,941,770 17,696,814 
Liberty bonds........ ike 128,793 
Total current assets $28,791,096 $25,629,589 
Current Liabilities 
PRN cacetace | aiatea x $18,479,645 
PGCE DAV ec iva scwves $6,083,316 2,770,262 
Funded debt......... 17357500 8s vewwns 
Trade accept. pay... 1,033,005 sevcuv 
Dealers init. payment 539,509 444,534 
Salaries, etc., accd.. 711,970 176,671 
Accd, taxes and in- 

Se Sarees 955,500 470,370 
Prov. for ref. ctfs.... 158,440 62,535 
SE DROU ccsesevecn ocssads 200,000 
OHus Assoc, CO........ Bene - Onatens 

Total current liabs.. $26,843,347 $22,604,017 

*Net wkg. cap...... $1,947,749 $3,025,573 





*Based upon statement of current assets 
and current liabilities as above, 


Districts Amalgamated 


TOLEDO, Oct. 2—The grouping of the 
entire wholesale territory in Ohio, with 
parts of Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania, under the head of R. L. 
Butler, who has been head of the Willys- 
Overland, Inc., branch at Toledo for six 
months, is expected to result in the sign- 
ing of a contract to sell 20,000 Over- 
lands and Willys-Knights in that terri- 
tory during the coming year. 

The big territory will result from the 
amalgamation of the Toledo and Cleve- 
land wholesale districts. 

This one contract will be the largest 
sales instrument ever signed by the 
Willys-Overland Co., here and will in- 
volve about $15,000,000 worth of busi- 
ness or about one-eighth of the total for 
a year, 

The headquarters of this new whole- 
sale division will be located in the Ad- 
ministration Building of the company 
here rather than in the branch head- 
quarters. 

The new alignment brings such im- 
portant dealer points as Akron, Massil- 





SOUTH BEND GIVEN 
PARK BY ERSKINES 


SOUTH BEND, IND., Oct. 3—- 
A. R. Erskine, president of the 
Studebaker Corp., and Mrs. Erskine 
have presented to the city 120 
acres to be used as a park. The 
property is valued at $240,000 and 
is almost opposite the Erskine 
home on Miami Road. The acre- 
age is sufficient to permit of a golf 
course, ball park, picnic grounds 
and a general park for the public. 

At a special meeting of the city 
council, called by the mayor and 
held during a dinner given by that 
official at which the gift was an- 
nounced, it was decided to call this 
public playground “Erskine Park.” 











lon, Athens, Zanesville, Canton and a 
number of other cities under the Toledo 
wholesale control. 


G. M. Acceptance Corp. 
Business Big Since 1919 


NEW YORK, Oct. 2—Since its incep- 
tion in 1919 the General Motors Accept- 
ance Corp. has financed under its retail 
plan more than 200,000 motor vehicles, 
reports President C, C. Cooper. Under 
the corporation’s wholesale plan more 
than 140,000 have been financed. The 
retail value, under both plans, totals 
more than $400,000,000. During its ex- 
istence the corporation has negotiated 
more than $290,000,000 of its obligations 
with banking institutions throughout the 
United States. 





Dealers Shift Lines 
of Cars in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 3—Automobile 
row here received its biggest shake-up of 
the year when on Oct. 1 distribution of 
the Hudson, Essex, Chandler and Olds 
was placed in new hands. 

The Stuyvesant Motor Co., which in 
1920 built a $1,500,000 sales and service 
plant to handle the Hudson and Essex, 
has relinquished those two cars and has 
taken over the Chandler six from the 
Simmons Motor ‘Co. 

The R. J. Schmunk Co. has taken over 
the distribution of the Hudson and Es- 
sex models. Schmunk was for many 
years sales manager for the Peerless 
Motor Car Co. He left that company 
when R. H. Collins of Detroit acquired 
control of the majority of the stock. 

The Simmons Motor Co. has taken over 
the distribution of the Oldsmobile from 
the Ohio Oldsmobile Co. 





SOUTHEAST IMPROVED 


ATLANTA, Oct, 3—Material improve- 
ment in general business and industrial 
conditions of the Southeast of late is 
resulting in an increased demand for the 
higher priced automobiles 
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G. M. Truck Installs 
Testing Equipment 


Replaces Road Trials — Consists 
of Battery of Ten Rear Wheel 


Dynamometers 

PONTIAC, MICH., Oct. 3—The Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Co. has completed the 
installation of an extensive new testing 
equipment intended to do away with road 
tests and at the same time give more 
accurate information covering points 
which the ordinary road test reveals only 
in an uncertain and imperfect way. The 
equipment consists of a battery of ten 
complete rear wheel dynamometers upon 
which every truck which comes through 
production will be tested. 

A complete record of the performance 
of each truck is thus made possible while 
the personal equation which enters to a 
large extent in road testing is virtually 
eliminated. The equipment used will be 
described in some detail in an early issue 
of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, but it can 
now be stated that it includes means for 
measuring the friction of the chassis as 
well as the power output when a load 
equal to that carried in normal service is 
applied to the frame of the vehicle. 


Tests Are Improved Upon 


The apparatus has already brought to 
light certain significant facts not even 
thought of in connection with former road 
testing work. 

The dynamometers employed are the 
Sprague 50 hp. electric type geared to the 
drums on which the driving wheels of the 
truck rest. All controls are arranged 
in a central position, convenient to the 
operator and recording instruments are 
provided to give a graphical record of 
the test. The testing equipment is 
located in a new 40 x 104 ft. wing which 
has been added to the machine shop and 
has sufficient capacity to test daily all 
trucks which come off the production 
line. 


Attorneys and Receivers 
in Willys Action Get Fees 


TOLEDO, Oct, 2—Partial allowances 
for attorneys and receivers granted in 
Federal ‘Court here last Saturday by 
Judge John M. Killits in connection with 
the Willys Corp. receivership amounted 
to $145,000. 

Tracy, Chapman & Welles, who repre- 
sented both plaintiffs and defendants, 
received $50,000; Receiver Frank P. Ken- 
nison, E. J. Marshall, solicitor for re- 
ceivers and bank creditors’ committee, 
Rathbun Fuller and Forrest Jeffries, 
solicitors, each received $25,000; Receiver 
Francis G. Caffey, $12,500; Special 
‘Master Curtis T. Johnson, $5,000 and 
some were allowed actual expenses. 

The allowances covered most of the 
work done in selling the Electric Auto- 
Lite property here from the sale of which 
it was reported the net proceeds 
amounted to $4,741,674. 
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Heavy Duty Trucks 
Show Better Demand 


—_ 


Makers of Engines Meet with Con- 
stant Improvement — Mil- 


waukee Outlook Good 


—_—— 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 2—A great deal of 
satisfaction is expressed in the automo- 
tive industries over the excellent results 
ot September operations, and the fact 
that the volume of orders on books at 
the beginning of October is even larger 
than a month before, while prospects for 
November and October are equally as 
favorable. This refers principally to 
manufacturers of parts and equipment, 
both for car manufacturers and the job- 
bing trade. The latter interest is plac- 
ing more business than a year ago at 
this time, due to greater confidence as 
reflected by orders for late winter and 
spring shipment, which a year ago were 
of small volume because of the hand-to- 
mouth buying policy of many distribu- 
tors. 


Ford Equipment Plants Open 


Naturally, the quick recovery of Ford 
production and the short duration of the 
intermission of operations was most 
pleasantly received, for there are nu- 
merous large concerns here that devote 
considerable of their production to stock 
Ford equipment. There was no appre- 
ciable let-down in operations, for rein- 
statement of shipping directions came 
before it was necessary to cut down pro- 
duction, while jobbers’ demands were 
sufficient to occupy any vacancy. 

Manufacturers of engines are pushed 
to capacity by orders, and it is signifi- 
cant that those specializing in heavy- 
duty units for trucks are meeting with 
constant improvement in business. The 
same is true of shops making tractor 
engines and power units for self-con- 
tained generating and pumping units 
for farms and other isolated places. 
This class of business is getting back 
into a good swing, with the added ad- 
vantage of a good present and excellent 
prospective trade not only among farm- 
ers, but among owners of small-town 
garages, creameries, cheese factories, 
ete. 


Farm Machinery Gains 


Power farm machinery manufactur- 
ers, while not yet operating at a very 
substantial part of their maximum ca- 
pacity, nevertheless are gaining every 
week and making preparations for a 
regular production at a high rate within 
a short time, when manufacturing for 
spring delivery will be instituted. Field 
men of such concerns are more enthu- 
Siastic over prospects than they have 
been for at least two and a half to three 
years. 

Foundries supplying the automotive 
industries with steel, malleable, cast iron 
and non-ferrous castings are able to sus- 
tain production at the recent high point, 








in July. 


eight months of 1922: 





AUGUST SALES OF M. A. M. A. MEMBERS SHOWED 
INCREASE OF 5 PER CENT OVER JULY 


NEW YORK, Oct. 1—Reports from members of the Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
turers Association show that sales in August, 1922, were 5 per cent better than in 
July and that for the first eight months of this year the total sales amounted to 
$271,555,370 or $112,058,516 more than for the corresponding pertod of 1921. Collections 
are 8.21 per cent slower than in July, as is shown by the past due column, which 
reports $3,705,000, while notes outstanding total $2,398,350 or 8.15 per cent more than 


The following table shows the sales by members of the association, the total past 
due accounts and the total of notes held for all the months of 1921 and the first 


Total Per Cent Total PerCent Total Notes PerCent 

1921 Sales Change Past Due Change Outstanding Change 
January ..... | pO | rr pee a ee 
February . 10,408,962 66.15 Inc. 6,717,165 17.07 Dec. 6,069,118 39.08 Inc. 
March ....... 20,120,386 93.30 Inc. 5,603,992 16.57 Dec. 5,069,877 16.38 Dec. 
fo) eer 26,746,580 32,93 Inc. 5,352,271 4.49 Dec. 5,371,086 5.94 Inc. 
WN akeucueus 26,781,350 -13 Inc. 4,505,176 15.64 Dec. 4,460,355 16.77 Dec. 
GOP kb aka 22,703,414 15.19 Dec. 4,720,973 4.79 Inc. 4,012,670 10.37 Dec. 
WG, lsc aknes 23,096,214 1.68 Inc. 5,242,046 10.79 Inc. 3,690,154 7.90 Dec. 
August .....<. 23,397,640 1.31 Inc. 4,348,790 17.06 Dec. 3,494,510 5.30 Dec. 
September ... 23,141,891 1.09 Inc. 4,358,545 .22 Inc. 3,677,500 5.24 Inc. 
October ..... 22,053,327 4.70 Dec. 4,512,680 3.54 Inc. 3,463,500 5.82 Dec. 
November ... 18,998,490 13.85 Dec. 4,352,000 3.56 Dec. 3,661,900 5.73 Inc. 
December - 14,349,750 24.47 Dec. 4,220,450 3.02 Dec. 3,384,250 7.58 Dec. 

1922 

January ..... 17,320,000 20.61 Inc. 4,450,000 5.45 Inc. 3,146,000 7.02 Dec. 
February .... 22,720,000 31.17 Inc. 4,070,000 8.57 Dec. 3,483,000 10.74 Inc. 
ee 28,670,000 26.14 Inc. 2,890,000 28.86 Dec. 2,657,000 23.69 Dec. 
pO) Peer 33,830,000 18.07 Inc. 3,000,000 2.00 Inc. 2,500,000 1.05 Dec. 
RO ccicehacete 43,700,000 28.06 Inc. 2,900,000 2.75 Dec. 2,450,000 6.05 Dec. 
SRM 25: écarg wee Oi 42,000,000 3.85 Dec. 2,840,000 1.25 Dec. 2,320,000 5.00 Dec. 
MER Sale wees 41,001,670 2.42 Dec. 3,423,850 20.42 Inc. 2,217,670 4.49 Dec. 
Auguet ...... 43,700,000 5.00 Inc. 3,705,000 8.21 Inc. 2,398,350 8.15 Inc. 








and such shops, save those producing 
medium and heavy castings, find that 
automotive business is one of the prin- 
cipal sources of their patronage. 

Makers of and dealers in machine 
tools likewise attribute the greater part 
of current business to motor vehicle in- 
dustries, which have sustained their 
positions for the past eight to twelve 
months in the absence of any decided 
interest on the part of other divisions 
of the iron, steel and machinery in- 
dustries. 

September held its own in volume of 
sales compared with August in the 
cities, while in the rural districts, re- 
ports show, retail trade was heavier and 
approached the April and May volume. 
In the centers of population there was 
evidence that the ranks of prospects 
have been thinned out by the remarkable 
selling movement of the last six months, 
but encouragement is lent by the recov- 
ery of trade in September in comparison 
with July. 


HAYES EQUIPS NEW PLANT 


CHATHAM, ONT., Oct. 2—The Hayes 
Wheel Co. of Canada, Ltd., has bought 
the factory of General Forgings & 
Stampings, Ltd., at Merritton, and is 
equipping it for the production of out- 
side automobile rims. It is transferring 
the metal stamping equipment to its 
Chatham plant, but the forge plant at 
Merriton will not be disturbed and the 
business in this line will be expanded. 


Star Orders Placed 
Reach 500,000 Mark 


NEW YORK, Oct. 2—Of orders re- 
ceived for 500,000 cars for delivery by 
Aug. 31, 1923, Star Motors, Inc., has 
accepted 120,000. Of 10,000 applications 
for appointments as distributors and 
dealers, 1000 have been accepted. 

While the Star is in production right 
now at four plants—Lansing, Leaside, 
Oakland and Long Island City—deliveries 
are slow at present. It is expected, how- 
ever, that by the end of the first week 
in November the various plants will be 
up to the scheduled production and turn- 
ing out 8000 Stars a month. Contracts 
accepted call for the construction of 
18,000 cars by the first of the year and 
it is thought probable that this obliga- 
tion will be met. 

Whether or not Durant will manufac- 
ture to capacity between now and the 
end of its fiscal year, Aug. 31, 1923, is 
a question that has not been settled. 
The various plants have a capacity of 
330,000 for both Durants and Stars in 
this period. 


DOUBLE DRIVE IN NEW PLANT 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH., Oct. 2— 
The Double Drive Truck Co. is now 
located in its new plant, which it recently 
purchased, in this city, and is now 
equipping and getting ready for produc- 
tion. 
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Pontiac Sees Month 
Equaling September 


Car Plant Reported Oversold on 
Closed Models—Demand 
for Trucks Steady 


_—_—— 


PONTIAC, MICH., OCT. 2—September 
was the biggest month of the year in 
production and sales for the Oakland 
Motor Car Co. During the month the 
plant surpassed the mark of 150 cars 
daily, set as a maximum. 

Prospects for October are that the 
sales and production will be greater than 
last month, with the two new closed 
models contributing largely. The Oak- 
land sedan and five passenger coupe put 
on display in New York last week have 
brought an unexpectedly large response 
and they will be rushed into production 
which will start about Oct. 15, Both the 
sport model and the two passenger 
coupes are oversold at present and de- 
mand is heavy for phaeton jobs. 

General Motors Truck Co. foresees a 
steady demand with a gradual increase 
of business. A total output for October 
is scheduled equal to that of September. 

Fisher Body Co. expects to get into 
quantity production of Chevrolet open 
bodies at the local plant, recently taken 
over from Beaudette, within a week. The 
resumption of work on Ford bodies took 
place during the past week and a steady 
run through the winter is anticipated. 


Establishing Reserve of Engines 


Wilson Foundry and Machine Co., mak- 
ing engines for Willys-Overland, has re- 
duced its force somewhat and has placed 
material orders to maintain a steady run 
during the winter with about 2000 em- 
ployees. This will carry up to Feb. 15. 
The plant is establishing a reserve of 
Knight engines, which it has not been 
able to do since moving to Pontiac a year 
ago, 

Demand for all season tops is brighter 
this year than ever before according to 
the Van Auken Top Co. C. ‘M. Van 
Auken, following eastern and western 
trips, reports a record demand. The 
plant last month exceeded its highest 
record on production. 





Factories Near Chicago 
Close for Brief Period 


CHICAGO, Sept. 30—Two automobile 
factories in the territory surrounding 
Chicago have been shut down for short 
periods. The R. & V. Knight plant at 
Moline, Ill., was closed because the acute- 
ness of the railroad shopmen’s strike in- 
terfered with obtaining materials. It 
has now resumed operation. The Mitchell 
plant at Racine, Wis., closed for inven- 
tory and cleaning up some factory de- 
tails, but expects to resume Oct. 2. 

The Ford Motor Co.’s Chicago branch 
has returned to its normal schedule of 
assembling 250 cars a day. The Diamond 
T truck factory is operating on a fair 


schedule, finding an increasing demand 
for trucks in Chicago and other large 
cities but very little demand from the 
small towns and farms. This company 
this week inaugurated a policy of giving 
every truck produced a 30-mile test under 
full load before permitting it to leave 
the factory. 


International Reopens 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Oct. 2—After 
being closed for three days for inventory 
the Springfield works of The Inter- 
national Harvester Co. resumed opera- 
tion to-day. Recently the company re- 
ceived an order for 25 high speed trucks 
from Australia. These are being pre- 
pared at the Springfield works and will 
be shipped this week. The 25 truck a 
day schedule will be maintained, the fac- 
tory announces. 

The Springfield works has submitted 
a bid for furnishing speed trucks for 
the motorizing of the service of The 
American Railway Express Co. in this 
city. The company has an order for 
twelve trucks for the express company’s 
organization at Dayton. Ford Motor Co. 
has furnished 21 of its trucks to the 
Dayton office of the express company. 





Truck Sales Holding Up, 
General’s Reports Show 


PONTIAC, MICH., Oct. 3—Sales of 
trucks are continuing in encouraging 
numbers, according to W. L. Day, gen- 


eral manager of the General Motors , 


Truck Co., although the volume of busi- 
ness is not as large as earlier indica- 
tions had led the manufacturers to ex- 
pect. 

The local plant has had no shut-down 
and anticipates a steady run through the 
fall and winter, while sales continue in 
anything like their present volume. Re- 
tail sales throughout the country are 
holding up well, the weekly reports of 
the plant show. 


Milk Producers to Discuss 
Trucks at Annual Meeting 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 2—The Na- 
tional Milk Producers’ Federation will 
hold its sixth annual meeting in Spring- 
field, Mass., Nov. 9 and 10, when the 
Federation is expected to take some defi- 
nite action on its problem of milk trans- 
portation among its 200,000 producers 
and consumers. 

In the announcements, being sent out 
this week to the 26 regional association 
members, who in turn notify their indi- 
vidual members, advising them of the 
convention, the members are informed 
that they will be called upon to settle 
two questions of paramount interest, viz: 
“Ways and means of cutting the cost of 
distribution, and transportation questions 
such as the motor truck vs. the railway 
in hauling milk.” 

“We shall definitely take up the ques- 
tion of transportation of our product by 
the inauguration of fleets of trucks,” de- 
clared Charles W. Holman, executive 
secretary of the Federation. 
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Expect Trade Gain 
from New York Show 


Public Interest Sitmulated in 
Closed Cars—Sales Made 
—Prospects Obtained 


—_—— 


NEW YORK, Sept. 30—The Automo- 
bile Merchants Association’s second an- 
nual closed car show was closed to-night 
with a decidedly satisfactory record of 
business. Dealers in practically all lines 
made some sales and quite a number in 
the popular and near-popular classes had 
sales records far exceeding what would 
be done in an ordinary fall week on the 
salesroom floor. 

Aside from getting immediate business 
the show served two other important 
purposes: 

First, it educated a great many people 
in the metropolitan territory regarding 
the utility and comfort of the closed car, 
and also regarding the widespread reduc- 
tion of the differential between open and 
closed car prices. This education will 
have its effect in better closed car busi- 
ness throughout the fall and in promo- 
tion of the closed car idea. 

Second, the show served as an accom- 
modation to a great many people who 
had their minds made up to buy closed 
cars but were uncertain as to the make 
or model which would meet their desires. 
The show enabled these people to com- 
pare makes and models without the in- 
convenience of traveling from salesroom 
to salesroom. That this convenience was 
appreciated was evidenced by remarks of 
many show visitors made throughout the 
week, 


Attendance Large 


The attendance was large for a closed 
car show. Newspapers gave the show 
and the closed car idea a great deal of 
constructive publicity. Even some of 
the distributors and branch managers 
who went into the show only half con- 
vinced of its value admitted at the end 
of the week that they had got their 
money back in profits on immediate sales 
and, in addition, had added to their pros- 
pects lists names that they might not 
otherwise have obtained. 





Westcott Doubles Output 
With Good Month in View 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Oct. 2—First 
deliveries were made during the past 
week from the plant of The Westcott 
‘Motor Car Co. of a new type of closed 
car, the four-passenger brougham. This 
is somewhat smaller and more compactly 
built than a sedan. 

The past week has brought a doubl- 
ing in production at the plant, based on 
orders for fall delivery. The present 
outlook is that October will be the best 
month in the point of shipments that 
the company has experienced. 

Export business has shown a tendency 
to improve, 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 





Willys Locates in Toledo 


John N, Willys will rent an up-river 
home in Toledo and expects to build next 
summer with the idea of permanently 
establishing his home there. This is a 
part of his plan to bring back the Willys- 
Overland Co., and make it his one big 
business concern, as he announced last 
spring. 


Fergusson in Consulting Work 


David Fergusson, who resigned some 
time ago from the Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Co. after being identified with it for 
more than twenty years as chief engi- 
neer, will devote himse!£ to consulting 
engineering work in connection with high 
grace motor cars and trucks. He will 
continue to be located in Buffalo. 


Columbia Names Export Men 


Samuel Fitzpatrick has been placed in 
charge of the export sales department of 
the Columbia Motors Co. From 1909 to 
1916, Fitzpatrick was engaged in similar 
work for Studebaker and from 1916 to 
1918 he served as the Studebaker special 
representative in Brazil. The following 
year he was appointed export manager 
for the Lalley Light Corp. H. W. “Jack” 
Russell, another veteran in export work, 
has been named European representative 
for Columbia. In 1912, Russell was con- 
nected with the White Co., and from 1912 
to 1918 served as traveling representa- 
tive for Studebaker in Central America, 
Scandinavia and Russia. For two years, 
until his health failed, he acted as gen- 
eral export manager of the Chalmers 
Motor Car Co. 


Fred I. Tone Resigns 


Fred I. Tone has severed his connec- 
tions with C. H. Wills & Co., Marys- 
ville, Mich. Tone has been engineering 
executive during the development and 
production of the Wills Sainte Claire 
car. For several years previous, he was 
identified with the industry in Indian- 
apolis. 


Wilford to Locate in Lansing 


J. W. Wilford has resigned as super- 
intendent of General Motors axle, gear, 
forge and power plants and will take a 
two months’ vacation, following which 
he will enter the manufacturing business 
in Lansing. 


Wetmore Leaves New York 


John C. Wetmore, well known through- 
out the industry with which he has been 
identified since its inception as automo- 
bile editor of the New York Mail, has 
retired from the field of daily journal- 
ism. He is removing to Los Angeles, 
which will be his future home. He will 
continue his connection with the industry 
through the medium of a publicity bu- 
reau which he will establish on the Paci- 


fic coast. Wetmore is succeeded by C. E. 
T. Sharps, sales manager of the Poertner 
Motor Car Co., New York, agent for the 
Durant and formerly automobile editor 
of both the New York Tribune and Sun. 


Wetherald Promoted 


C. E. Wetherald, general superintend- 
ent of the motor and axle division of 
Chevrolet Motor Co., has been made as- 
sistant to Charles F, Barth, general man- 
ager; William Notman, succeeds to 
Wetherald’s former position, and F. O. 
Tanner, chief inspector of the motor and 
axle division becomes superintendent of 
the gear plant, Detroit. 


Swanson Has New Connection 


H. J. Swanson, for six years associ- 
ated with the Detroit Machine Tool Co., 
has resigned as vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager to accept the position 
of general sales manager of the Peerless 
Machine Co., Racine, Wis. He was for 
two years chief engineer of the Detroit 
company, and for the past four years oc- 
cupied the executive office. He was in- 
strumental in developing high speed 
drilling machines and centerless grind- 
ers for the Detroit concern. 


Ellis Goes with Courier 


Roy C. Ellis, for the past four years 
assistant sales manager and field repre- 
sentative of the automotive division of 
the Standard Steel Car Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, has joined the sales staff of the 
Courier Motors Co. of Sandusky as fac- 
tory representative. Ellis will devote 
much of his time to special dealer work. 


Lee H. Smith Advanced 


Lee H. Smith, former!y in charge of 
appointing of service stations and the 
sale of equipment to the regular trade 
in the Cleveland district for the Briggs 
& Stratton Co., has been made assistant 
to H. V. Rohm, sales manager for the 
Briggs & Stratton Co. From now on 
Smith will make his headquarters at the 
Milwaukee office of the Briggs & Strat- 
ton Co. While acting as Rohm’s assis- 
tant he will give the maior portion of 
his attention to the manufacturers in the 
Cleveland district, 


Core to Market Bonds 


Guy C. Core has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Reynolds Spring 
Co., Jackson, to become identified with 
the marketing of bonds and _ securities. 


De Bear in Philadelphia 


Harry J. De Bear, Maxwell-Chalmers 
distributor in New York prior to the es- 
tablishment of a factory branch there, 
has organized the De Bear Motor Car 
Co., Philadelphia, to take over the dis- 
tribution of the same cars in that dis- 
trict. 


Hoffman Engineer for Hendee 


E. E. Hoffman of New York has been 
appointed plant engineer of the Hendee 
Manufacturing Co. He will have direct 
supervision of product design, tools and 
tool design, maintenance, inspection, ma- 
terial specifications and standardization. 
Hoffman was graduated from Columbia 
in 1910 and first served the New York 
Central Railroad as mechanical engi- 
neer in the electric division, later join- 
ing the Willys-Overland forces. He was 
research engineer and later assistant 
production engineer at the Toledo plant, 
and more recently production engineer 
for the Willys Corp. For the past two 
years he has been in business for him- 
self as engineer and builder. 

U. A. Hicks, for two years manager 
of the Hendee Chicago branch, has 
been called back to the home office to 
assume a responsible position in the sales 
division. Glenn Crandall, for many 
years a member of the Hendee organiza- 
tion, succeeds Hicks at the Chicago post 


G. M. Williams Returns 


G. M. Williams, general manager of 
the Dayton-Wright Co., has returned 
from England on the Empress of France. 

“Great Britain has just appropriated 
about $10,000,000 for the purchase of 
Government airplanes to make the Royal 
Air Force the most powerful air power 
in Europe,” Williams said, “The devel- 
opment of commercial airplanes and mo- 
tors by both England and France is be- 
ing given every possible governmental 
support by subsidies. By encouraging 
airplanes to operate on air lines they are 
keeping available trained flyers and me- 
chanics who can be used in any crisis.” 


Surrell Joins Distributor 


W. W. Surrell, who has been assistant 
sales manager of the Jordan Motor Car 
Co, for five years, has left the company. 
He will have charge of the wholesale 
department of Peterson Motors, Inc., 
Philadelphia, and Peterson Motors, Inc., 
Baltimore, distributors of Jordan cars. 
His headquarters will be in Philadelphia. 


Advance Rubber Names Golden 


Arthur Golden has been named assis- 
tant sales manager of the Advance Rub- 
ber Co. of Brooklyn. 


Daniels Joins Buick 


H. S. Daniels has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Dert Motor Car 
Co. to become a member of the adver 
tising staff of the Buick Motor Co. 


Heinemann Makes Change 


W. E. Heinemann, formerly eastern 
representative of the Templar Motors 
Co., is now with the Matthews Engineer 
ing Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
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Used Car Situation 
Grows More Serious 


N. A. C. C. Directors Told That 
Dealers Are Again Indulg- 
ing in Overtrading 


NEW YORK, Oct. 4—Directors of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce met this morning, preliminary to 
the general meeting of members sched- 
uled for to-morrow, when the drawings 
for space at the national shows will take 
place. 

The directors were told that during 
September there was an increase in 
sales in some sections of the country, 
while in others there was a decrease. 
On the whole, however, it was a better 
September than usual. 

Closed cars averaged about 35 per cent 
of the sales. In sections like the Caro- 
linas the sales of closed cars averaged 
about 18 per cent, but in sections like 
Maine, Michigan and South Dakota they 
ran as high as 75 per cent. 

The used car situation again bobbed 
up, the menace being even greater than 
during the summer months. Dealers, it 
would seem, are making too big allow- 
ances for this season of the year. They 
seem to be unable to realize that they 
cannot get spring prices in the fall. 
Lower prices allowed on used cars taken 
in at this time of the year seem to be 
one of the possible solutions of what is 
regarded as a grave problem. 

Reporting on the traffic situation, 
Chairman W. E. Metzger told of the co- 
operation that is being given by the Car 
Service Division of the American Rail- 
way Association. 





Factories Are Operating 
On Big Output Schedules 
(Continued from Page 686) 


tinues on its schedule of 25 daily which 
represents the normal capacity of its 
plant. Earl is building 60 to 75 cars 
daily. 

Maxwell is producing about 300 daily 
and Chalmers, pending the reorganiza- 
tion of its financing, continues on the 
existing schedule of about 25 a day. 
Durant is building about 125 daily in 
its Lansing plant and is lining up its 
material sources for early production of 
the Star. A start on this is expected 
at any time now, the principal diffi- 
culty being in obtaining an ample sup- 
-ply of bodies. 

Gray Motors is now building 80 cars 
daily and will increase this to approxi- 
mately 200 by the first of the year. The 
company is meeting with a large demand 
for its product both in the United States 
and abroad, but is compelled to restrict 
its dealer appointments pending an in- 
crease in its production. As in a num- 
ber of cases, Gray’s problem is also one 
of bodies but these are expected to come 
through in sufficient quantity soon. 

The industrial situation in Detroit 


shows that manufacturers are expect- 
ing a gradual paring off in business from 
now until show time, but new prices 
and new models are keeping business at 
a higher point than might otherwise 
have been expected. The creation of 
new values in many lines of cars is 
having the apparent effect of giving 
preference to certain manufacturers. 
Good business, however, is being done 
by all manufacturers according to the 
strength of their sales organizations. 





September Will Show 
Decline Over August 
(Continued from Page 686) 


improvement throughout the year is 
shown in the fact that business tran- 
sacted for the first eight months more 
than doubled that for a similar period 
a year ago. There are indications that 
car manufacturers, expecting a short- 
age of railroad transportation, are 
placing orders for parts well in ad- 
vance. 


Employment Drops in Toledo 


TOLEDO, Oct. 2—Seasonal slump in 
the automotive plants here was reflected 
in the employment statistics gathered by 
the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation for the department of labor which 
indicated a drop of 3,669 employees be- 
tween Aug. 31 and Sept. 30. 

The total employed in the 21 Toledo 
plants with a normal of more than 500 
employees was 20,945 on Sept. 30 as com- 
pared with 24,613 on Aug. 31. July was 
536 better than August. 

Willys-Overland dropped from 11,300 
to 7,585 and the Toledo Chevrolet laid 
off 300. Slight reductions were made by 
the Electric Auto-Lite Co., Doehler Die 
Castings Co., Milburn Wagon Co., 
Champion Spark Plug Co., and Bock 
Bearing ‘Co. 





Chalmers Joins Joyce 
in Body and Top Concern 


DETROIT, Oct. 4— Hugh Chalmers 
has identified himself with Frank H. 
Joyce in the formation of the Joyce Man- 
ufacturing Co., which will begin opera- 
tions in November as a body paint and 
trim company and manufacturer of tops. 
Chalmers is to be chairman of the board 
of directors and will make his executive 
headquarters at the plant. The active 
management falls to Joyce, who is pres- 
ident and treasurer. William M. Joyce 
is secretary. The company is incorpor- 
ated for $500,000 and will have capacity 
for 150 bodies daily. 

Chalmers since his retirement from 
the automobile company bearing his 
name, has maintained private offices in 
Detroit where he continued his personal 
business. He is giving up these quar- 
ters to be closely in touch with the new 
venture. 

Joyce was an original incorporator of 
the American Auto Trimming Go., act- 
ing as general manager and treasurer 
for 12 years until his recent retirement. 
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Automotive Exports 
Improved in August 


Returns Show That Annual Mid. 
Summer Decline Was of 
Short Duration 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 4—Automotive 
exports from the United States improved 
materially in August, in comparison 
with July, according to an announcement 
to-day by the Automotive Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The total shipments for August 
were: 1262 motor trucks valued at 
$884,139; 6133 passenger cars valued at 
$4,286,299; parts and accessories, not 
including engines and tires, to the value 
of $2,678,941; 1011 motorcycles valued 
at $241,676 and 2352 automobile engines 
valued at $237,013. 

The major items of the month’s ship- 
ments were well ahead of the July totals 
and the August returns show that the 
annual mid-summer decline in automo- 
tive exports was only of short duration. 
The gains over July were recorded for 
trucks, passenger cars and motorcycles, 
with the parts shipments showing a smal! 
drop and engines declining considerably. 

The August passenger car shipments 
were subdivided as follows: value up to 
$800, 3931, $1,902,395; value up to $2,000, 
2026, $1,849,226, and over $2,000, 186, 
$534,678. The truck shipments were: 
up to one ton, 827, $339,973; up to 2% 
tons 369, $335,235, and over 2% tons, 66, 
$168,931. The August shipments from 
Canada have not been announced. De- 
tails of the August shipments from the 
United States will be published in the 
next issue of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 





New Rolls-Royce Appears 
in Paris, But Not at Show 


PARIS, Oct. 4—(By Cable) — The 
seventeenth annual Automobile Salon, 
which opened to-day, is featured by the 
large number of American exhibitors. 

One of the sensations here is the ap- 
pearance on the roads of France of a 
20-hp. six cylinder Rolls-Royce, which, 
however, is not in the show. The car 
still is in an experimental state and it 
will be several months before it will be 
in production. The new model will not 
be made in the American plant and or- 
ders will not be accepted in America for 
some time. The Rolls-Royce stand in 
the show, however, placards the fact 
that orders for European delivery can 
be booked at the present time. 





Ford Now Producing 
New Four-Door Sedan 


DETROIT, Oct. 5—Rumors that Ford 
is about to bring out an additional model 
is answered by the announcement that a 
four-door sedan is in production. It will 
be listed at a higher price than the pres- 
ent sedan, which will be continued. 
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Firestone Rim Plant 


Ready Within Month 


Operations Will Begin There on 
Basis of Two Nine-Hour 


Shifts Daily 


—_—_— 


AKRON, Oct. 2—The new rim plant 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Akron. will be in operation within a 
month, according to Harvey Firestone, 
Jr., with an initial productive capacity 
of 20,000 rims and 4000 solid truck tire 
bases a day. 

The new rim plant is one-sixth of a 
mile long, 250 feet wide and one story in 
height. It is equipped with electric 
traveling cranes and hoists, and also 
contains railroad sidings within the fac- 
tory, so that freight cars loaded with 
steel may be pulled into the plant and 
unloaded. These spurs also permit load- 
ing of finished rims direct from loading 
platforms inside of the factory, the rail- 
road sidings connecting directly with 
trackage running through all the Fire- 
stone plants as part of the company’s 
plan of inter-rail accommodations. Fire- 
stone has its own switching engines and 
crews as well. 

The present rim plant of the Firestone 
company, which was the first Firestone 
tire plant back in 1904, will be sold as 
soon as vacated. It served as both a tire 
and rim plant until the new Firestone 
plants were completed, and since 1915 
has been used exclusively for the manu- 
facture of rims. The old plant has floor 
space of 37,000 square feet as compared 
to five acres or 217,800 square feet of 
floor space in the new plant. 

Firestone now is making over 60 per 
cent of the world’s total output of rims 
and solid truck tire bases. The new plant 
will start operations on a basis of two 9 
hour shifts daily, but, according to 
Harvey Firestone, Jr., if the demand for 
rims continues to increase the new plant 
will be forced to go to a full 24 hour day 
of three 8 hour shifts. 


Dort Builds New Sport 
Models Priced at $1,015 


DETROIT, Oct. 4—The Dort Motor 
Car Co. has added two new sport models, 
a phaeton and a roadster, on its stand- 
ard chassis. Each of these new cars 
lists at $1,015, f.o.b. factory. Bodies are 
finished in maroon with aluminum stripe. 
The cars are trimmed in genuine leather, 
and the top and side curtains are of 
khaki. The special equipment includes 
nickel plated drum type head lamps, cowl 
light, spotlight and combination stop and 
tail light, and front bumpers. A Moto- 
Meter with a key locking device is also 
standard, The windshield is fitted with 
side wings and wiper. 





NEW C. G. SPRING PLANT 
_KALAMAZOO, MICH., Oct. 3—The C. 
G. Spring Co., of which Christian Girl is 
president, plans to build a plant in the 





31 per cent better. 


was in August, 





ESTIMATES FOR SEPTEMBER PLACE PRODUCTION 
SLIGHTLY IN EXCESS OF 206,000 


NEW YORK, Oct. 4—With shipping returns in from 80 per cent of its membership 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce estimates that September preduction 
of passenger cars and trucks slightly exceeded 206,000. This is a decrease in produc- 
tion of 24 per cent over August, but is the best September the Chamber has recorded, 
the previous best September being in 1919, when 185,000 vehicles were produced. 
Comparing September of this year with the same month in 1921, this September is 


While this is a record September, still it would have been much better had it not 
been for the Ford shutdown. Had Ford kept up his August pace, when 136,000 were 
turned out, the industry’s total for the month would have been phenomenal for this 
time of the year. It had been predicted that Ford would not show much of a slump 
in production despite his shutdown of four days, but advices from Detroit say that his 
count was below 90,000, and that his production was about 35 per cent smaller than it 


Output ;-——Carloads——.. ,-——Driveaways—_. -—-——Boat—__—__, 

1922 1920 1921 1922 1920 1921 1922 1920 1921 1922 

January ......0. 91,109 20,057 6,485 15,357 29,283 3,185 7,479 .... 93 143 

February ....... 122,366 25,505 9,986 19,636 43,719 7,507 10,173 .... 99 180 

OEE caanvcnaus 172,720 29,236 16,287 27,753 57,273 9,939 16,917 .... 75 560 

MM idaceccecn ns 219,558 17,147 20,187 31,334 64,634 14,197 22,381 .... 1,619 2,960 

a. eee 256,219 21,977 18,608 33,416 74,286 15,193 28,827 .... 2,381 7,406 

UH. wieitcawene a 289,011 22,516 20,269 34,230 60,746 18,834 33,857 8,350 3,947 7,737 

WU céweca wad ser 245,414 23,082 19,514 28,412 52,342 15,533 28,022 8.702 3,726 6,855 

PUQUEE ...cccccs 271,005 23,386 20,350 52,563 34,060 14,290 36,603 7,095 3,565 10.028 

September ..... 206,000 20,804 20,150 26,288 24,431 13,550 30,332 5,469 3,580 98.754 
Factory shipment for the other months of 1920 and 1921 follow: 

-——Carloads——_, -—Driveaways—, 7-—— Boat _—_, 

1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 

ee eee 17,209 17,323 14,127 11,257 2,519 2,300 

November ...... 13,253 14,061 9,497 10,509 659 1,385 

December ....... 11,802 12,100 6,469 7,500 89 134 








vicinity of New York City to handle the 
eastern territory. The factory at Kala- 
mazoo has been rearranged and the 
plants at Detroit and Cleveland are op- 
erating. 


———_— 


New Body, Sport Phaeton, 
Added to Nash Six Line 


KENOSHA, WIS., Oct. 4—The newest 
body to be added to the Nash six line is a 
sport phaeton at $1,645. The finish is 
deep maroon on the body, ecru top and 
nickeled trimmings. The headlamps are 
of the barrel type and nickeled bumpers 
are furnished front and rear. The uphol- 
stery is in Spanish leather. The standard 
equipment includes a trunk mounted at 
the rear, nickeled bars on the rear of 
the body, six disk wheels with cord tires, 
windshield wings, Moto-Meter, one piece 
windshield, etc. 


Roadster with Khaki Top 
Being Built by Chandler 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 4—The latest ad- 
dition to the Chandler line is a special 
roadster with khaki top and what has 
come to be known as “sport equip- 
ment.” The body is finished in maroon 
and five wire wheels are regularly fitted. 
The top is unusual not only in material 
but in design and is framed by polished 
nickel beading around the front and 
rear top bows. Polished aluminum bars 
on the rear deck protect the body when 
the top is lowered. Spacious luggage 
capacity is provided under the rear deck 
and an additional compartment back of 
the seat holds a standard suit case. 


Allis Provides Room 


for Tractor Growth 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 2—In order to 
give the tractor division the full benefit 
of all facilities provided by extensive 
construction work based on the present 
and future needs of this department, the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing ‘Co. of 
Milwaukee has started the work of erect- 
ing a one-story brick and steel shop 
building, 175 x 400 ft., at the main works 
in West Allis. A site of ten acres has 
been acquired adjoining the present large 
works for the present extension. 

When the new building is completed, 
all of the various departmental activities 
which have been using parts of the trac- 
tor plant will be transferred, and the 
tractor shops will be utilized exclusively 
for the manufacture of tractors. It is 
officially stated that “the time has come 
when the tractor division requires all of 
the space and facilities of the tractor 
plant.” When completed about three 
years ago, this group provided some 
excess capacity which was utilized by 
other departments until such time that 
its maximum capacity was demanded by 
the purposes for which it was originally 
built. 

The Reliance works, the original plant 
of the Allis-Chalmers organization, which 
is located within the city of Milwaukee, 
has been placed on the market. The flour 
mill and sawmill machinery departments, 
housed there until now, will be trans- 
ferred to the new building at the main 
works at the end of this year, together 
with the activities now occupying parts 
of the tractor plant. 
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Statistics to Show 
Details in Exports 


New Classification of Commerce 


Bureau Will Make Service 
More Valuable 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 2—Beginning 
with January of next year, the export 
classification of automotive shipments 
now distinguished in the monthly statis- 
tical service of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce under the head- 
ing of “Automobile Parts, except en- 
gines and tires,” will be changed to show 
three divisions, namely, unit assemblies, 
parts and accessories and service equip- 
ment. 

The decision to make this change, 
which has been desired for some time 
by automotive exporters, so that they 
may have better records of their over- 
seas business, was reached to-day at a 
conference between customs officials and 
representatives of the industry meeting 
in conjunction with Gordon Lee, chief of 
the automotive division of of the bureau 


Exporters Must Co-operate 


The practice in the classification of 
the monthly shipments has been to group 
a vast amount of automotive equipment 
under the one all-inclusive heading, with 
the result that exporters were unable 
to determine the various classes of equip- 
ment that were shipped. To obtain the 
change, it will be necessary for the ex- 
porters themselves to make their export 
declaration show which of the classes 
constitutes the shipments; without such 
declarations, the customs officials and 
statistical experts of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce will be un- 
able to list such shipments under their 
proper headings. Engines will be listed 
as heretofore. 

“Tt now rests with the shippers them- 
selves as to whether we are successful in 
getting these changes, which we have 
asked for so earnestly.” Lee stated, after 
the conference with the bureau officials. 
“The new plan would group all such re- 
placement parts as axles, frames, wheels, 
ete., which are unit assemblies, under 
one head, Accessories and equipment 
such as spark plugs, horrs, lamps, etc., 
would come under another head and ser- 
vice station equipment would be under 
the third. Exporters. however. will have 
to declare which of the headings prop- 
erly describes their shipments or the new 
plan will not be acceptable.” 


Plans for Season Outlined 


To-day’s meeting brought together with 
Lee the foreign trade secretaries of the 
various automotive associations which 
have been co-operating with the depart- 
ment in the promotion of foreign trade. 
Plans for the work throughout the com- 
ing season were outlined, and a basis 
was laid on which the various organiza- 
tions will work closely with Lee in dis- 
seminating the information and material 
worked up by the division and its hun- 
dreds of representatives abroad. 


A survey of the export methods and 
practices of the industry is being com- 
pleted, and within a few days the Divi- 
sion will announce its first summary. 
This will cover the field of passenger 
cars and motor trucks, and it will show 
in what way export sales are handled, 
how the various companies function and 
other details of foreign trade methods. 
Similar surveys will follow within a short 
time, covering such other sections of the 
industry as parts, accessories, equip- 
ment, motorcycles, marine engines, air- 
planes, ete. 

The division is also undertaking com- 
modity surveys, through its representa- 
tives abroad that will cover, in a de- 
tailed manner, the various equipment 
lines, among which are springs, storage 
batteries, spark plugs, etc. These sur- 
veys will be made in co-operation with 
the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers 
Association and the Automotive Equip- 
ment Association. 


Discuss Motion Pictures 


The conference informally approved a 
proposal relating to the use of the un- 
paid balance of the Boxer reparations 
claims for the building of good roads 
in China, The President is authorized 
in a resolution recently adopted by the 
Senate to remit to China approximate- 
ly $2,000,000 yet unpaid on these repara- 
tions claims. This money, according to 
the conference recommendation, would 
be expended for road construction in 
China. 

Several other matters taken up by the 
conference related to production of mo- 
tion pictures through the Department in 
co-operation with individual firms, set- 
ting forth the story of the American 
automobile; the placing of nationals of 
other countries in automobile plants for 
educational purposes, and revision of the 
division’s methods of disseminating its 
trade information. The conference also 
was urged to lend its aid in furthering 
all standardization work. 





Federal Jury Indicts 
Birmingham Officials 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 2—Twenty-three 
officials of the Birmingham Motors Co., 
headquarters in Jamestown, N. Y., with 
promotion offices here, were named in 
a formal indictment returned to-day by 
the grand jury, charging them with il- 
legal use of the mails. Seventeen of 
the twenty-three named were also named 
in a presentment to the grand jury last 
summer on a charge of using the mails 
to defraud. The charge of conspiracy 
also was contained in the indictment. 

The Birmingham Motors Co., it is al- 
leged, has sold several hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock in Washington, 
capitalizing a “no-axle” automobile. In 
the prospectus of the concern, it was 
claimed the “no-axle” automobile would 
revolutionize the automobile industry. 

Using this as a basis for their cam- 
paign, the indictment charges, the men 
are said to have sold several million dol- 
lars’ worth of stock in various cities 
where branches were maintained, 
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Kettering Pictures 
Car 5 Years Hence 


Tells Dayton Section of S. A. FE. 
That It Will Be No More 
Than One Ton in Weight 


DAYTON, OHIO, Oct. 4—“The car of 
the future,” said C. F. Kettering, presi- 
dent of the General Motors Research 
Corp., in addressing the Dayton section 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
“will bear tools plainly marked for their 
intended use. It will have an improved 
top that may or may not be lowered. It 
can be given a finish as good as new in 
an hour. It will have springs that will 
make it ride as well as the two-ton car 
of to-day and it will handle even poorer 
fuel than is being sold now. This is all 
coming in the next five years.” 

Kettering declared it would be no more 
than one ton in weight, with better 
spring suspension, better adapted to fuel 
of varying quantities and adapted to 
changing traffic conditions. The psycho- 
logical element must enter largely into 
its construction, he said, as the public 
will not accept changes when they are 
in too marked departure from what is 
the custom. 


Lubrication Important 


Comparing an automobile of 14 years 
ago and the present model, Kettering 
showed that they had the same funda- 
mental parts and that the only improve- 
ment was through refinement of parts. 
This refinement will be carried much 
farther in the next five years, he pre- 
dicted. 

The question of lubrication, he said, is 
one of the most important of the un- 
solved mysteries of the engineering pro- 
fession and one about which the least 
is known. 

With the public demanding pre-war 
prices and with labor and materials still 
above that scale, Kettering said that the 
economic problem of the present situation 
rests upon the engineer. 

Better training along economic lines 
must be given in engineering schools, 
he added, in order to meet the exigencies 
of the situation. 





Continental Motor Corp. 
Wants Capital Increased 


DETROIT, Oct. 3—Stockholders of 
Continental Motor Corp, will vote at a 
special meeting in Richmond, Va., Oct. 
18, on an amendment to the corporation’s 
charter to provide for the issuance of 
3,000,000 shares of no par value stock 
in lieu of the $1,500,000 of common stock 
of $10 par value now authorized. Under 
the plan stockholders would surrender 
present common stock and receive one 
share of new for one of old. There are 
1,406,845 shares now outstanding. It is 
also proposed that directors be author- 
ized to sell the balance of stock at any 
time they may desire. 
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Aviation Executives 


Hear of Flyer Body 


Coffin, in New York Address, 


Also Speaks Enthusiastically 
of Detroit Meet 





NEW YORK, Oct. 8—Howard KE. 
Coffin, chairman of the advance commit- 
tee on organization of the National Aero- 
nautic Association, addressed the Aero- 
nautic Executives’ luncheon to-day and 
told New York aviation interests all 
about the national organization — the 
A. A. A. of the air—that is to be formed 
next week at Detroit. Coffin also spoke 
most enthusiastically of the plans which 
are being made for the big air meet which 
will be held at the same time. 

The National Aeronautic Association 
will have its national headquarters at 
Washington and its board of governors 
will be made up of 18 members, two from 
each of the nine districts into which the 
country will be divided, according to the 
proposed constitution. These 18 gover- 
nors in turn will elect 12 additional 
governors-at-large, making a total of 30. 
The board then selects from its members 
an executive committee of from three to 
nine members whose powers will be the 
same as that of the board of governors 
between board meetings. The board will 
elect a general manager. 

Nine Districts to Be Formed 

The nine districts will be grouped as 
follows: 

First District—Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con 
necticut. 

Second District—New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Porto Rico, 

Third District — Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia. 

Fourth District—Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana. 

Fitth District—Ohio, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana. 

Sixth District—Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Seventh District—Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Arkansas, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska. 

Kighth District—Texas, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona. 

Ninth District—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Alaska, Hawaii. 

Dues range from $500 for life mem- 
bers down to $5 a year annual dues for 
individual members. A sustaining mem- 
ber is to pay $50 a year. 

As for the national airplane races, 
Coffin told of several innovations that 
are to be tried, chief of which is the 
flying of the Pulitzer race over Lake St. 
Clair in order to make for greater safety 
for the contestants. Speeds of from 220 
to 225 m.p.h. are expected 


Hartford Air Meet 


HARTFORD, CONN., Oct. 2—The sec- 
ond annual Hartford aviation meet will 
be held Nov. 10, 11 and 12 at the Hart- 








FRENCH AIR SERVICE 
PLANS LONGER HAULS 


PARIS, Sept. 20 (by mail)—The 
French commercial airplane ser- 
vice covered 1,460,000 miles in 
1921. More attention is being given 
to development of long hauls be- 
cause of the difficulty in short hauls 
due to air stations being some dis- 
tance from cities and the neces- 
sary transportation to them. 

The French Moroccan service in- 
creased the carrying of letters from 
22,738 in June, 1921, to 119,258 in 
June, 1922. Planes are in project 
which will carry 50 passengers 
from Paris to London in 24 hours. 
The Paris-Constantinople service 
will soon be inaugurated with 16 
four-engined planes for passenger- 
carrying. 











ford municipal airport, comprising over 
100 acres. It is hoped to make this meet 
the largest ever held in New England 
and a demonstration to the public of the 
practicability of commercial aviation. 


National Air Institute 
Has Convention Program 


NEW YORK, Oct. 3—The program for 
the National Air Institute, to be held at 
Detroit, Oct. 11, has been announced. 
Various phases of aviation as affecting 
finance, law, insurance, transportation, 
ete., will be discussed. 

Prof. Herbert C. Sadler, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, will preside. The 
speakers and their subjects are as fol- 
lows: 

Lewis E. Pierson, “‘Commercial Aviation 
and the Commercial Bank—Their Relation to 
Each Other and to Trade.” 

William P. MacCracken, “Air Law.” 

Edmund Ely, “‘Insurance needs of aviation.”’ 

Joseph S. Ames, his experiences on scien- 
tific aeronautical progress during a tour of 
the major European countries last summer. 

E. P. Warner, ‘“‘Commercial Aeronautical 
Development in Europe.” 

J. Rowland Bibbins, ‘‘The relation of air 
transport to the older forms of transportation 
by rail, road and water.” 

Col. Paul Henderson, “Air mail service.” 

Charles F. Redden, ‘‘The experiences of the 
Aeromarine Airways, Inc.”’ 

Cc. G. Peterson, ‘‘A study of investment and 
Operating costs.”’ 


Stout Company to Build 
Metal Commercial Plane 


DETROIT, Oct. 3 — Incorporation 
papers of the Stout All Metal Airplane 
Corp. will be filed this week in Lansing. 
The company will make an all-metal 
thick wing monoplane for commercial 
use. It will be backed by a group of 
men closely identified with the growth 
and commercial development of the au- 
tomotive industry. 

The plane which it is proposed to make 
will sell for about $4,000 and will have 
a useful load capacity of about 650 |b. 
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Light Car Race Won 
by Talbot-Darracq 


Winner at French Grand Prix, 
Held at Le Mans, Has Dis- 


placement of 91 Cu. In. 


PARIS, Sept. 18 (by mail) —Averag- 
ing 73.4 miles an hour, for a distance of 
375 miles, Kenelm Lee Guinness yester- 
day captured the Frenck Light Car 
Grand Prix race at Le Mans in a Talbot- 
Darracq of 91 cu. in. piston displacement. 
There were only five starters; the team 
of three Talbot-Darracqs, which won last 
year, an English Crouch and a French 
Corre La Licorne. 

To oblige the competitors to push, a 
time limit of six hours was imposed. The 
Talbot-Darracqs never were threatened, 
all the competition being between the 
English driver, Lee Guinness, and the 
Frenchman Albert Divo in an identical 
machine, who finished three seconds be- 
hind the leader. Over the flying kilom- 
etre Guinness averaged 94.4 miles an 
hour. 

This run being made against a strong 
headwind, it can be estimated that the 
maximum speed of these cars is very 
little below 100 miles an hour. Segrave, 
the third Talbot-Darracq driver, changed 
a magneto during the race and took down 
his entire gasoline line, the two stops 
costing him 31 min. This was practi- 
cally the only pit work done during the 
race. The English Crouch with a Brit- 
ish-Anzani engine and the French Corre 
La Licorne were not sufficiently fast to 
threaten the Talbot-Darracqs. 





Cycle Car Race Run 


PARIS, Sept. 18 (by mail)—With a 
four cylinder Salmson cycle car of 67 
cu. in. piston displacement, Benoist won 
the French Cyclecar Grand Prix at Le 
Mans by averaging 61.2 miles an hour 
for a distance of 246.6 miles. 

Although the distance was increased, 
the average speed went up nearly seven 
miles an hour compared with last year. 

Out of the 18 starters, only nine fin- 
ished, for the fast pace set by the Salm- 
sons and Amilcars killed off the weak- 
lings. Among the nine to finish were 
three cars of only 45 inch piston dis- 
placement, the fastest of which was a 
Senechal, driven by its maker, which 
averaged 48.6 miles an hour. 

All the winning machines had four 
cylinder overhead valve engines, the 
Salmsons having a couple of overhead 
camshafts and the others a single cam 
shaft in the basechamber. With. these 
lightweight machines the problem of 
suspension is a difficult one. 

Changing their design, the Salmsons 
used semi-elliptics in frort and quarte) 
elliptics at the rear, with Hartford 
shock absorbers. The body was modeled 
on an airplane fuselage, with head rest 


for the driver and mechanic and with 
sufficient stiffening so that if the car 
rolled over the body would not collapse 
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Commercial Favors 
Buying Continental 


Both Companies Handle Automo- 
bile Credits—Sale Rests 
with Stockholders 


NEW YORK, Oct. 2—Stockholders of 
the’ Continental Guaranty Corp. of New 
York have been asked to vote favorably 
on an offer of the Commercial Credit Co. 
of Baltimore, which seeks to purchase 
the entire capital stock of the New York 
concern, or failing in this, to take over 
not less than two-thirds thereof, 

Both these corporations have been 
prominent in the handling of automobile 
credits, the New York company number- 
ing John N. Willys and J. D. Dort among 
its directors. If the deal goes through, 
the Commercial Credit Co. and its affilia- 
tions will have aggregate resources of 
about $55,000,000 and the combined an- 
nual volume of business will total in the 
neighborhood of $135,000,000. The cash 
capital will be $9,000,000, and the sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $2,100,000. 

The Continental Guaranty has financed 
sales of motor vehicles to the aggregate 
value of $265,000,000. Organized in 
1916, of late it has branched into other 
fields than automobile finance. 

Robert Garrett & Sons, Baltimore, are 
financing the Commercial Credit Co. in 
the deal, underwriting $1,000,000 of 7 
per cent cumulative preferred stock at 
$26.50, $1,000,000 Class B 8 per cent cu- 
mulative preferred stock at $27.50 and 
$500,000 common stock at $52.50 a share, 
par in each case being $25. In addition, 
$200,000 common stock will be offered to 
employees of the Commercial company 
and its affiliations, the Commercial Ac- 
ceptance Trust, the Chicago & Commer- 
cial Credit ‘Co., Inc., New Orleans, and 
of the Continental Guaranty Corp. at 
$52.50 a share. A 15 per cent common 
stock dividend will be paid on or before 
Nov. 1, 1922, to common stockholders of 
record Oct. 21, 

‘(Continental Guaranty Corp. stockhold- 
ers have prior rights to purchase Com- 
mercial new stock. 








No Ford Plant in Trieste 
Unless Imports Are Free 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 3—The Ford 
Motor Co. will establish an assembling 
plant in Trieste, Italy, for the distribu- 
tion of cars for the markets of Eastern 
Europe and the ‘Levant, the automotive 
division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been advised. 

Establishment of the plant is contin- 
gent upon Ford’s success in securing a 
more or less unusual concession from the 
Italian government—that of permitting 
him to import parts, etc., free, assem- 
bling them in his proposed plant and 
shipping the cars out of Italy without 
import or export duty. 

The expectation is that the Ford com- 
pany will build its bodies, frames, etc., 
in Trieste, shipping only engines to the 


plant for distribution in that territory. 
Negotiations for the establishment of 
the Trieste plant, the department is ad- 
vised, have been under way for more 
than two years, 





BANK CREDITS 
Written exclusively for AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., second largest bank in America. 











During last week the trend of quota- 
tions for call money was _ irregular, 
with firmness developing toward the end 
of the week, due chiefly to the prepara- 
tions for the usual month-end payments. 
The range was between 4 per cent and 
5 per cent, as compared with 3% per 
cent to 6 per cent in the preceding week. 
No change was noted in the rates for 
fixed date maturities, the quotations for 
60 and 90 days’ maturities ranging from 
4% per cent to 4% per cent, and for 4, 5 
and 6 months’ maturities from 4% per 
cent to 5 per cent, the same as in the 
preceding week. The prime commercial 
rate also remained unchanged at 4% per 
cent to 4% per cent. 

For the week Sept. 18-23, soft coal 
production was estimated at 9,800,000 
tons, as compared with 9,661,000 tons 
actual output in the preceding week, 
and 8,791,000 for the week ending Sept. 
9. Anthracite production for the week 
ending Sept. 23 was placed at 1,850,000 
tons, against an actual production of 1,- 
064,000 tons in the preceding week, and 
1,754,000 in the corresponding week of 
1921. 

Total car loadings for the week ending 
Sept. 16 amounted to 945,919, which is 
the largest number of cars loaded not 
only this year, but for any week since 
Oct. 22, 1921. The gain over the pre- 
ceding week was 113,175 cars, and 93,367 
over the corresponding week a year ago, 
but this record amount was 45,247 cars 
less than for the corresponding week in 
1920. Coal loading alone totaled 172,241, 
the heaviest total since last April, when 
the labor difficulties in this industry be- 
gan. 

The Federal Reserve statement as of 
Sept. 27 showed increases of $15,066,000 
in total gold reserves and $13,257,000 in 
total reserves. Bills on hand increased 
$14,122,000 and total earning assets $26,- 
583,000. There was a decline of $13,656,- 
000 in total deposits, and Federal Reserve 
notes in circulation increased $24,620,000. 
The reserve ratio advanced from 78.3 per 
cent to 78.4 per cent. 


Schedule of Locomobile 
Shows $3,129,000 Assets 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, Oct. 3—The 
Locomobile Co. of America has filed a 
schedule of assets and liabilities in bank- 
ruptcy court here. Assets are estimated 
at $3,129,200 and liabilities at $5,908,161. 
This is the beginning of final steps in 
the adjudication of the affairs of the 
company, preliminary to its formal sale 
to W. C. Durant. 

The creditors who approximate 900 in 
number will hold a meeting this week. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 








Black & Decker Manufacturing Co. has 
declared a dividend of 2 per cent on pre- 
ferred stock for the third quarter of 1922. 
This makes a total of four dividends on the 
preferred this year, totaling 8 per cent, with 
the likelihood of an additional dividend to 
be paid at the end of the year. The com- 
pany states that it has experienced a large 
increase in sales due to a considerable extent 
to its reduction in prices made the first of 
the year, 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp. has reduced 
its capital stock by $400,000 through the 
retirement of 80,000 Class A common shares 
of $5 par value on surrender, cancellation and 
exchange for new common stock at the rate 
of 1% shares of new common for each share 
of Class A common. The corporation has 
changed 600,000 shares of $5 par common 
into an equal amount of no par value, 


Martin-Parry Corp. earnings for the last 
six months have averaged $50,000 monthly 
after all charges and Federal taxes, or at 
annual rate of $690,000, equivalent to $6 a 
Share on the 100,000 shares of no par capital 
stock outstanding. Sales for the first seven 
months this year exceeded $3,780,000, com- 
pared with $3,725,434 for all of 1920. 


Ajax Rubber Co. shows a net profit for 
the six months ending June 30 of $191,536, 
after taxes, depreciation and interest 
charges. This is the equivalent of 45 cents 
a share on the capital stock of no par value. 
Total income was $368,489. Net sales 
amounted to $5,447,193 and operating ex- 
penses were $5,131,969. 


American Rubber & Tire Co., Akron, Ohio. 
has declared a quarterly dividend at the rate 
of 8 per cent per annum, payable Oct. 2.‘ This 
makes the twenty-sixth consecutive dividend 
on the preferred stock, the company’s earn- 
ings during the readjustment period having 
been at all times more than sufficient to 
cover requirements. 


Seiberling Rubber Co, will probably take 
no preferred stock dividend action until the 
first of the year, according to F. A. Seiber- 
ling, president. The company’s quarterly 
payment of 7 per cent preferred was due 
Oct. 2 and is the third preferred dividend 
payment deferred this year. 


Spicer Manufacturing Corp. provided funds 
for the payment of $200,000 of 6 per cent gold 
notes, due Oct. 1, 1922. Payment was made 
at the Guaranty Trust Co., New York, on 
Oct. 2 at par and accrued interest. 


Grand Rapids Tire & Rubber Corp. has 
authorized the payment of the regular quar- 
terly 2 per cent dividend on the outstanding 
preferred stock of the company to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 20. 


Continental Motors Corp. has declared the 
regularly quarterly dividend of 1% per cent 
on preferred stock payable Oct. 15 to stock- 
holders of record Oct. 7. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 144 per 
cent on the 6 per cent preferred stock, pay- 
able Oct. 15 to holders of record Oct. 1. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of $2 on its 8 per cent 
preferred stock, payable Nov. 15 to stock- 
holders of record Nov. 1, 


Gray & Davis, Inc., shows net profits for 
August after all charges of $28,586. The net 
profit for eight months after charges wa: 
$180,710. 
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Railway Convention 
Accepts Motor Bus 


Finds Industry Has Developed 
Vehicle of Service to 
Electric Lines 


CHICAGO, Oct. 3—The motor bus, 
once considered a dangerous competitor 
by the electric railways, has been taken 
into the family circle and occupies an 
important place in the exhibits and de- 
liberations of this year’s convention of 
the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, being held this week at the Chi- 
cago municipal pier. ; 

The report of the committee on rail- 
less transportation, which will be pre- 
sented and discussed Thursday morning, 
declares that “the automotive industry 
has developed a vehicle suitable for pas- 
senger transportation service,” and that 
the bus serves an important function in 
feeding and supplementing the service 
of the electric lines. The important 
parts of the report are summarized as 
follows: 

The automotive industry has developed a 
vehicle suitable for passenger transportation. 
The operating cost per passenger is higher 
with buses than with electric cars, but in 
spite of this handicap, the bus is, in some 
cases, more economical for handling light 
traffic, 

The public interest requires that electric 
railways should be the sole passenger trans- 
portation agency in their respective com- 
munities; this makes for the cheapest trans- 
portation for the public. It also involves 
the duty of studying all available transpor- 
tation methods, ‘ 

Development of railless transportation by 
electric railways, if intelligently carried out, 
should not affect adversely the railways 
financially. While a demand for a more 
expensive service for certain parts of the 
larger cities may be filled by the use of 
buses, their principal function is, and will 
be, as adjuncts to electric railway service. 


Further Study to Be Made 


The report recommends that the asso- 
ciation appoint another committee to 
make a further study of the subject. 

Meanwhile the use of buses to sup- 
plement the service of the electric lines 
is rapidly growing, and six manufactur- 
ers have installed elaborate displays of 
buses in connection with the association’s 
equipment show. Republic, Selden, 
Fageol, Ace, White and Garford buses 
are exhibited. The White Co. shows six 
different models; Republic, two; Selden, 
two, and Fageol, two. One of the 
Fageols, built for the newly announced 
extension service of the Chicago ele- 
vated lines, is equipped with air brakes. 
The Buda Co. has an exhibit of engines 
for buses. 


TROY WAGON REORGANIZED 

CHICAGO, Sept. 30—A reorganization 
of the Troy Wagon Co., of Troy, Ohio, 
to be known as the Troy Trailer & 
Wagon Co., has been effected. The new 
company has heen incorporated in Illinois, 


Officials state that the manufacture 
of wagons, trailers, and later, tractors, 
will make up the production of the com- 
pany. Incorporators are E. M. Blanken- 
heim, Walker Butler and Joseph F. Cer- 
vinka. Offices are now located at 29 S. 
La Salle Street, this city, but it is ex- 
pected that these will be moved to the 
plant location when all plans are com- 
pleted. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES 








Teetor Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis, 
manufacturer of piston rings, has changed 
its name to the General Piston Ring Co. 
Its product will be known as the General 
piston ring. The change is in name only, 
the ownership, management and business 
policy remaining as heretofore. Action was 
taken for the reason that there is another 
Teetor ring on the. market, manufactured by 
the Indiana Piston Ring Co., Hagerstown, 
Ind., a company constituted of members of 
the same family but a few years longer in 
the field. 

Ottumwa Auto Top & Upholstering Co. is 
establishing a factory in Ottumwa, Iowa, 
utilizing equipment being transferred from 
Flint, Mich., and will specialize in the Cali- 
fornia top. The firm consists of J. W. 
Bertron and his three sons, one of whom, 
Eugene, was identified with the experiment 
department of the Buick Motor Co. 

Ziegler Manufacturing. Co., Alexandria, 
Ind., reports that production of stampings 
has grown so greatly this year that it has 
increased its equipment in both branches 
over 50 per cent since June 1. The company 
is constructing a new building 60 x 200 
feet, one story to provide more floor space. 

Ajax Auto Products Co. of Racine, Wis., 
manufacturing lifting jacks and other items 
of car equipment, is erecting an addition to 
its plant in that city. It is overcrowded 
with orders and the basis of unfilled book- 
ings at present will require maximum 
capacity for a considerable time forward. 

Hinckley-Myers Co. has taken over the 
plant of the Vulcan Engineering Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., and will equip it for the manu- 
facture of motor stands, burning in machines, 
reboring mills, etc. The plant is modern and 
contains much equipment adapted to the 
uses of the Hinckley-Myers Co. 

F. A. Luthy Co., Jackson, Mich., has taken 
over the exclusive manufacture and sale of 
the Tu-Ford valve tool, formerly made and 
sold by the Tu-Ford Company, Bay City. 

Otis R. Cook, vice-president and general 
sales director of the Howe Rubber Corp. 
announces that all advertising matters in 
future will be cared for by F. M. Griffin, 
Cook Building, Cleveland. 

Adams Axle Co., Findlay, Ohio, will erect 
an addition to its factory in that city, supple- 
menting an addition recently completed. The 
monthly output of the concern is stated to 
be 5500 axles. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp. reports 
sales this year 80. per cent over a year ago. 
The high record of sales made in the second 
quarter has been equaled in the third quarter 
and no let-up is in sight. 

William R. Johnston Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, has erected a new factory at 1300- 
1340 Fletcher St., for the manufacture of 
automobile windshield wings, windows and 
mirrors. 

Clucker & Hickson have taken the eastern 
distribution for Perfection silent timing 
gears made by the Perfection Gear Co., 
Chicago, 
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METAL MARKETS 





Surface conditions in the steel market in 
this, the opening week of the year’s fourth 
quarter indicate little change from the criss- 
cross state of affairs which of late has 
obstructed a clear view of the situation. 
Next week’s unfilled tonnage statement of 
the United States Steel Corp. is expected to 
reveal a marked increase. Undoubtedly this 
will be exploited to the full by those who 
continually pounce upon every development 
that lends itself to a bull argument, no 
matter how fallacious premise and conclu- 
sion. It is conceded that whatever increase 
in unfilled tonnage the corporation’s state- 
ment may show will be solely due to the 
placing of orders for rails. Rail mills, how- 
ever, may be idle or working to capacity 
without either condition exerting any in- 
fluence on other steel products, save per- 
haps for the minor consideration of the 
lessened or enhanced consumption of steel 
making materials. 

Surely an increase in the Corporation’s un- 
filled tonnage as the result of the placing 
of rail contracts should have no effect on the 
steel products that enter chiefly into auto- 
motive consumption, but, anomalous as it 
may seem, it will In all probability help to 
retard the liquidation of early delivery 
premiums on sheets, The car shortage Is 
another convenient peg on which to hang 
arguments for a continuance of relatively 
high price levels. Unquestionably there is 
a shortage of good order rolling stock, but, 
except for one or two isolated instances 
there has been no curtailment in production 
because of this nor has there been so far 
any spectacular piling up of steel at mills 
for want of facilities to move same. 

The sheet market waits for readjustment 
upon two factors. In the first place, the 
leading producer who has been out of the 
market for several weeks must sooner or 
later make a bid for new business. The 
second factor is the shrinkage of immediate 
shipment orders which may be expected to 
taper off from now on. Some of the recent 
advances in sheet prices by Independents 
showed clearly that they were made because 
of the limited character of the business that 
is being placed. 

Pig ltron.—Blast furnace interests claim 
to have received numerous inquiries for first 
quarter and first half 1923 shipments. They 
say they will not quote on any tonnages on 
which it is impossible to estimate production 
costs. There is very little doubt that 
producers have the advantage over consumers 
at this time as the latter are bare of 
reserve supplies. The 75¢c. per ton duty, 
however, is not keeping out imported iron 
and British and French foundry irons are 
selling at $4 a ton below domestic in the 
seaboard zone. Competition of imported 
and scrap irons may be looked for to impose 
considerable retraint on the market for 
domestic pig iron. 

Aluminum.—The first price advance by the 
domestic producer since enactment of the 
new tariff law appears to have gone into 
effect, amounting to 2 cents per Ib. on in 
gots and flat sheets and 1 cent per Ib. on 
coiled sheets. The new prices, it appear 
are applicable only to 1922 contracts, and a 
new price level for 1923 contract is expected 
to be announced in the near future. The 
changes just announced are the first since 
November 1921. Holders of imported alumi- 
num, when disposed to make quotations, 
name the domestic producer’s pric¢ 

Copper.—Domestic consumption is slightly 
better. Market unchanged. 





SHOWS 


*t. 7-14—New York, Electrical 


and Industrial Exposition, 
Grand Central Palace, 
21-28—Washington, D. C., 
Annual Closed Car Salon, 
Convention Hall, under 
the auspices of the Wash- 
ington Automotive Trade 
Association. 
13-18 — Chicago, Annual 
Show and Meeting of the 
Automotive Equipment 
Association. 
. 8-9—New York, Eighteenth 
Annual Automobile Salon, 
Commodore Hotel. 
. 6-13—New York, National 


Calendar 


the auspices of the Auto- 
mobile Body Builders As- 
sociation. 


. 27-Feb. 3—Chicago, Annual 


Automobile Salon. 


27-Feb. 3 — Chicago, 

National Automobile 
Show, under auspices of 
National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Coliseum and First Regi- 
ment Armory. 


FOREIGN SHOWS 


4-15 — Paris, Automobile 
Show, Grand Palais. 
3-11 — London (Olympia), 
Automobile Show. 


Motors, The Tower, War- 
wick Road, Coventry. 


15-Jan. 2 — Paris, Aero- 
nautical Salon, Grand 
Palace. Chambre Syndi- 
cale des Industries Aero- 
nautiques, 9 Rue Anatole 
de la Forge. 


13-24—Brussels, Sixteenth 
International Automobile 
and Cycle Exposition, 
Palais du Conquantenaire. 


- July, 1923 — Gothenburg, 
Swede'n, International 
Automobile exhibition, 
Sponsored by the Royal 
Automobile Club of 
Sweden. 


Automotive Industries 
October 5, 1922 


Drop Forging Institute, 
General Motors Building. 

. 7-14—Detroit, Second Na- 
tional Aero Congress and 
National Airplane Races. 

. 9-11—Chicago, Annual Con- 
vention of the American 
Gear Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 
18-20—Chicago, National 
Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers, 
Congress Hotel. 

. 26-28—Washington, Second 
National Conference for 
the Study of Highway 
Engineering and Highway 
Transport Education. 


Automobile Show, Grand 
Central Palace, under 
auspices of National Auto- 


mobile Chamber of Com- tion, 
Argentino. 


. 29-Dec. 4—London (Olym- 


merce. 

8-13— New York 
Builders Show, 
Regiment Armory, under 


Body 


Twelfth pia), 
cycle Show. British Cycle 


. 9-19— Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, 


Exhibi- 
Club 


Annual 
Automovil 


national Steel 
Cycle and Motor- 


CONVENTIONS Oct. 


2-7—Detroit, Fourth Inter- 
Exposition Oct. 
and Convention of the 
American Society for Steel Jan. 
Treating and the American 


Ss. A. E, MEETINGS 


6 — Aberdeen 
Ground, Md. 
26-27 — Detroit, 
Motors Building, 
9-12—New York, Annual 
Meeting. 


Proving 


General 








Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Makes Price Reductions 


NEW YORK, Oct. 2.—Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Co. announces a. new net price 
list effective to-day, which shows aver- 
age reductions of about 20 per cent on 
fabrics and 10 per cent on cords. In 
addition, the excise tax is included in 
the new list, whereas in the old one this 
tax was extra. The list that was super- 
seded to-day was put into effect Dec. 1, 
1921. 

Making the change in prices brings 
the Kelly-Springfield company’s list to 
the same level as the other big com- 
panies which reduced in August. The 
company feels that the prices now quoted 
are the lowest that the public can ex- 
pect and that they have been reached 
by economies in distribution and over- 
head instead of taking the reductions 
out of the quality of the tire. 

The 30 x 8% size cord, K.S. or B.B. for- 
merly quoted at $18.75, is now $14.65, and the 
same size in the fabric, K.S., previously 
listed at $14.99, is $11.90. 

The 32 x 3% cord, K.S. or B.B., was $25.90, 
and is now $238.00; the fabric K.S., in this 
size, formerly quoted at $21, is now listed at 
$16.80. 

The 34 x 4% cord, K.S. or B.B., is now 
$39.50, as against $44.30 under the old lists. 

The 35 x 5 cord, K.S. or B.B., is $49.25; the 
old price was $54.40. 

Similar reductions are made with the re- 
maining sizes. 


Ford of Canada Earned 
$5,006,521 During Year 


DETROIT, Oct. 4—The annual state- 
ment of the Ford Motor Co., Ltd., of 
Canada shows net earnings of $5,006,521 
in the fiscal year ended July 31, equal 
to 7% per cent on the $7,000,000 stock 
outstanding. Cash on hand July 31 was 
$6,147,715, investments totaled $3,971,- 
184; plant inventory, $4,560,908, and 
goods inventory, $9,806,276. During the 
year dividends totaling $2,100,000 were 
paid. 

The company produced 45,000 cars and 


1192 tractors as compared with 46,842 
cars and 3063 tractors the preceding 
year. Total sales amounted to $29,273,- 
254, a reduction from the preceding year 
of $8,563,219, due chiefly to a lower sell- 
ing price. 


Rubber Statistics Show 
August Gained Over July 


NEW YORK, Oct. 4—Reports com- 
piled by the Rubber Association for Au- 
gust show an increase over July in the 
production of pneumatic casings, inner 
tubes and solid tires. 

Inventory, production and 
figures follow: 

Pneumatic casings: Inventory, 4,629,- 
392; production, 2,905,209; shipments, 
3,029,823. 

Inner tubes: Inventory, 5,207,228; pro- 
duction, 3,808,224; shipments, 4,220,055. 

Solid tires: Inventory, 189,698; produc- 
tion, 84,313; shipments, 69,435. 


Rutherford, Brown, Clarke 
Back After Trips Abroad 


NEW YORK, Oct. 4—W. O. Ruther- 
ford, vice-president and L. D. Brown, 
treasurer, of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
returned from Europe on the Majestic 
just in time to attend the monthly meet- 
ing of the directors of the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers’ Association. 


shipment 


NEW YORK, Oct. 3—Louis S. Clarke, 
vice-president of the Autocar Co. of Ard- 
more, Pa., accompanied by Mrs. Clarke, 
has arrived home on the S, S. Pan Amer- 
ican of the Munson Steamship line after 
a pleasure and business trip to South 
America. 


BUS LINE INJUNCTION 

NEW YORK, Oct. 4—Supreme Court 
Justice Mullan, acting on the petition of 
Edward Schafer of Schafer Bros., bank- 
ers, has granted an injunction which will 
force the discontinuance of every bus 
line in the city operated or supervised by 
the municipal authorities. 


Railroad Dump Car Maker 


Enters Automotive Field 


NEW YORK. Oct. 4—The Goodwin 
Car & Manufacturing Co., producer of 
steel railroad dump cars, has established 
an automotive department and is manu- 
facturing a 30 passenger coach chassis, 
to list at $5,000. Present plans call for 
the production of 100 chassis of which 
the first are now coming through the 
Poughkeepsie plant. 

Specifications of the chassis include a 
Buda model EBU engine, 4% in. x 5% 
in., Leece-Neville starting and lighting 
equipment, Ross stearing gear and 
Timken wheel bearings. 

The wheel base is 196 in. or 184 in. 
as desired. The tread is 71 in. The 
frame has a kick-up over the rear axle 
which with underslung rear springs per- 
mits of a frame height from the ground 
of 24 in. front and 26 in. rear. The 
chassis has an overall length of 25 ft. 
and an overall width of 80 in. 

William H. Taylor is president of the 
concern. . 


Stage Set for Annual 
Drawing for Show Space 


NEW YORK, Oct. 4—Eighty-six ap- 
plications from car manufacturers for 
space in the national shows at New York 
and Chicago will be acted on at to- 
morrow’s meeting of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. Last 
year ninety-three were cared for. 

Among the new faces this year will 
be Gray, Star, Kelsey, Jewett, and 
Climber, while among those not drawing 
are Holmes, Hanson, Leach, Dupont, 
Grant, Stevens-Duryea and Common- 
wealth. 


LAMBERT DOUBLES OUTPUT 


AKRON, Oct. 4—The Lambert Tire & 
Rubber Co., maker exclusively of cushion 
tires for automobiles has doubled its out- 
put and now has a production ticket call- 
ing for 350 tires a day, the second time 
it has doubled this year. 








